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THE OCCIDENT 


Historical Summary of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, 
Portland, Oregon. 


October 3, 1853.—Petition to Presbytery of 
Oregon for the organization of a church was 
granted, and Rev. }. L. Yantis, D.D., who had 
been on the field for some months, was ap- 
pointed to preside and organize the proposed 
church. 

December 30-31, 1553.—Dr. Yantis entered 


upon the work, preaching in the evening of 


each date noted. 

January 1, 1854.—The First Presbyterian 
Church of Portland was constituted and or- 
ganized with twelve members and the election 
of two Elders, Wm. P. Abrams 


Note B.—When the church at Portland was 
organized it was expected that Dr. Yantis 
would be its permanent pastor; meanwhile. 
his services were equally divided between the 
Portland Church and the Church of the Vati- 
pooia, his previous charge near his home in 
Linn county, eighty -miles from Portland, 
whither he journeyed on horseback, twice 
each month, punctually, until an affection of 
the eyes compelled him to give up the Port- 
land work. After this the church had only oc- 
casional preaching, and finally passed into a 
state of suspension. 

April 29, 1859.—Rev. H. R. Avery was ap- 
pointed by Presbytery to supply the church at 
Portland cn the fourth Sabbath of May fol- 


and James McKeown. The 


sermon preached by Dr. Yantis 
on this occasion was from the 
text: ‘Fear not little flock.” 
In these services Dr. Yantis was 
assisted by Rev. George F. 
Whitworth, who had recently 
arrived in Oregon,and who sup- 

| 


plied the Portland church for 
two months, going hence to 
Olympia, on Puget Sound. 

May 1, 1854.—Church re- ;; 
ported organized and was taken se 
under the care of Presbytery and | 
enrolled, being the third Presby- 
terian church organized in the 
Oregon Territory. | 

Note A.—Presbyterial and | | 
Synodic relationship of this 
Church seems fitting at this 
time. The Presbytery of Ore- 
gon was organized at Lafayette 
Yamhill County, on November 
1g, 1851, by Rev. Lewis Thomp- 
son, Rev. EK. R. Geary and Rev. 
Robert Robe. The Synod of : 
the Pacific was organized in 
1853 ;—the Presbytery of Ore- 
gon being represented by Rev. 
Robert Robe. Our Presbytery 
was identified with this Synod 
until the organization. of the 


Synod of the Columbia, in Oc- 
tober, 1876. The three churches 
first enrolled under care of the 
Presbytery of Oregon were: 
~The Church of Clatsop Plains, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1851. 
The Church of Marysville (now Corvallis), 
on October 1, 1853. | 


The First Presbyterian Church of Portland. 
on May 1, 1854. 


The Church of Clatsop Plains was organ- 
ized on September 19, 1846, by Rev. Lewis 
Thompson, and was the first Presbyterian 
Church on the Pacific Coast. 


of the Presbytery. 


REV. J. L. YANTIS, D.D. 


lowing, and report to the next stated meeting 


September &, 1850.—Mr. Avery reported to 
the stated meeting of the Presbytery, at St. 
Helens, that “he found Portland an interesting 
field of ministerial effort.’’ 


Note C.—Soon after the report of Mr. Avery 
to Presbytery, eight hundred dollars were 
raised on the Portland field towards ministe- 
rial supply, and‘the Board of Home Missions 
was asked to send a man to take up the work. 
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June 4, 1860.—1n answer to this request, the 
Board sent Rev. P. S. Caffrey, a recent gradu- 
ate of Princeton, who arrived :at this date. 

June 17, 1860.—Mr. Caffrey preached his 
first sermon. 

August 3 or 4, 1860.—Rev. Lewis Thomp- 
son of Clatsop Plains organized seventeen 
persons into a church and three ruling elders 
were elected. 

August 20, 1860.—The first board of trus- 


tees was elected, and consisted of W. 8. La--., 


som and B. F. Smith. 

September 7, 1860.—At its meeting. Presby- 
tery received the cuurch and mentioned it in 
its records as the “Portland  ~.-urch re-organ- 


Note D—This bell, which still calls us to 
worship, is said to have - ven cast trom bells 
and cannon captured during the civil war. 

October 23, 1865.—The society was duly in- 
corporated as “The First Presbyterian Church 
and Society of the City of Portland.” Value 
of property owned, $25,000. 

June 1, 1867.—Mr. resigned. 

August 6, 1367.—Rev. A. L. Lindsley, D.D , 
of South Salem, New York, called. 

Note &.—Dr. Lindsley at first declined but 


_was finally prevailed upon to visit the field. 


July 31, 1868.—Dr. Lindsley first arrived in 
Portland, and finding the church and field ac- 
ceptable, at once entered upon his work. 

April 25, 1869.—Was installed as the first 
regular pastor of this church. 


1881.—First steps taken to- 
wards bunuding a new church. 
Lots purchased on the corner of 
Fast Park and Taylor Streets. 
This location was soon found to 
be objectionable and the proper- 
ty sold. 

May, 1883.—Property on the 
southwest corner of Alder and 
Twelfth Streets purchased for 
$10,000. 

January, 1886.—Church and 
congregation authorized to dis- 


Third and Washington Streets. 
April, 1886.—This property 
was sold for $68,000, and the 
quarter block adjoining Alder 
Street property was purchased. 
July, 1886.—Plans of the pres- 
ent church building adopted. 
November 21, 1886.—Dr. 


sermon. 
F.—Dr. Lindsley’s elec- 
tion to the Chair of Practical 
Theology in the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary led to his 
resignation as. pastor of the 
church. 

December 10, 1886.—Commit- 
tee appointed with full power to 


REV. P. CAFFREY. 


ized.” Mr. Caffrey was taken under care of 


Presbytery and ordained sine titulo to the Gos- 


pel ministry and assigned to this church. 
1862.—Lots for a church, on the northwest 
corner of 1nird and Washington streets, were 
purchased for $1,500. 
March 7,1863.—Plans for a church adopted. 
April, 15, 1863.—Contract let for a building 
to cost $9,500. 


Mav 12, 1864.—The church bell presented 
by Mrs. H. W. Corbett. 


select and engage a new pastor. 
January 26, 1883.—Unani- 
mous call extended to the Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown of Oak Park, Chicago. 

Note G.—Mr. Brown visited Portland and 
became acquainted. He returned to Chicago 
without giving his final decision. A meeting 
of the congregation was called soon after his 
return and the previous call unanimously re- 
iterated. 

March 5, 1888.—Rev. Arthur J. Brown ac- 
cepts the pastorate. 


April 8, 1588. —Preaches his first sermon as 
pastor elect. 


pose of the old property, corner 


Lindsley preached his farewell | 
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the committee re- 


eregation 


REV. A. L. LINDSLEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Mat 9, 1888.—Was duly installed pastor. 

May 1890.—Chapel of the present church 
edifice completed, and first services held. 

October, 1890.—Main auditorium complet- 
ed, and first services held. 7 | 

May 15, 1892.—General Assembly met in 
this church which has been called ‘Mother of 
Missions in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Note H.—When the General Assembly at 
Detroit, in 1892, accepted Portland’s invita- 
tion to meet in this church the following year, 
it was at once decided to build a gallery on 
three sides of the main auditorium, thus in- 
creasing the seating capacity to about I,500, 
and making the entire cost of the property, 
including organ and furnishings, about $200,- 

March 8, 1895.—Dr. Arthur J. Brown pre- 
sented his resignation to the Session, having 
received a callfrom the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to act as Corresponding Secretary, 
which.call he had decided to accept. 

March 14, 1895.—Congregational meeting 
held; Dr. Brown’s resignation accepted, and a 
committee appointed with power to select a 
new pastor. 

April 18, 1895.—At a meeting of the con- 


ported that they had unanimous- 
ly chosen Rev. Edgar P. Hill of 
Freeport, Ill., who was at once 
unanimously elected by the con- 


eregation. A committee was 
appointed to tender the call. _ 

August 30, 1895.—Dr. Hill, 
having accepted the call, ar- 
rived in Portland. 

September 1, 1895.—Preached 
his first sermon in this church. 
rest, Cor. 5. 

February, 1896.—Dr. Hill duly 
installed pastor. 

Note I.—We have reached a 
point in the history which re- 
quires a word of explanation. 
When the present church edi- 
fice was completed in 1890, we 
found ourselves in debt. The 
addition of the gallery and other 
changes and improvements 
largely increased this indebted- 
ness, and in 189I we were com- 
pelled to borrow $50,000 to meet 
our obligations. Subscriptions 
had been made covering the bulk 
of the original indebtedness, but 
about this time, business was al- 
‘most paralyzed on account of 
the great financial depression 
which swept over the land, and 
many were unable to meet their 
payments; so that in 1895 the 
debt was $45,000. Another can- 
| vass was madewith a view of 1e- 
ducing this indebtedness, but only a portion 
was covered by the subscriptions obtained. 
The carrying of this debt through those years 
involved the payment of a large annual inter- 
est, which, together with the general expens- 
es of the church made a heavy financial bur- 
den.. The burden was borne, however, and 
that too, without curtailing our contributions 
to the church boards and to local beneficenc- 
es. The various departments of our church 
work were also kept strong and active. But 
it was resolved from the first, not to dedicate 
ei church until the debt was _ provided 
or. 

With the advent of better times and an im- 
proved money market, it was decided that the 
time had arrived when the burden should be 
lifted. Accordingly, early in the present year, 
Dr. Hill, after consulting with his Session 
and Trustees, entered upon the work, and on 
Sunday morning, January 22, 1899, the mat- 
ter was presented to the congregation. It 
was taken up with great enthusiasm, and in 
less than half an hour, there was pledged more 
than enough to clear our beloved church from 
the burden of debt. With full organ and 
grand chorus of the entire congregation, 
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we sang, as never “Praise God 
Whom All Blessings Flow.” 


It' was at once felt that the church must 


be dedicated as soon as arrangements could 
be made, and a committee was bed irepece to 
take the matter in charge. | 

It was thought by the committee, ‘that, as 
this church had been for so many years an ac- 
tive supporter of the great home mission fields 
of the northwest, Rev. Charles L. Thompson, 
D.D!, Secretary of the Home Board, was the 
man ‘who would fittingly supply the pulpit on 
this occasion. He was therefore invited, and 
with great satisfaction we learned of his de- 
cision to accept the invitation, and the pres- 
ent date was fixed for the dedication services. 


Memorable Day. 


‘Behold, ‘the tabernacle of God is with —_ and © 


he will dwell with them.”’ 
At the First Presbyterian turity of Port- 


land, Ore., Sunday, June 18, was a red-letter 
day ; for the dedication, to which all looked 


forward so long, took place: 

When the new First church was complet- 
ed, a $50,000 debt still. rested upon it. 
people were determined _ that 
there should be no dedication 
until every dollar had . been 
raised. With better times 
‘it was decided-to hft the bur- 
den. Sunday morning, January 
22, the. matter. presented 
by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Hill, and in half an. hour 
more than enough was pledged. 
Preparations were at once made 
for the dedicatory services. 

Long before the appointed 
hour, Sunday, the splendid ed- 
ifice was filled with bright-faced, 
enthusiastic men and women. 
‘Through the stained-glass win- 
dows, the sun shed its beams 
like a benediction, and the air 
was laden with the perfume of 
flowers. The decorations were 
simple and appropriate. The 
predominating colors white and 
green, harmonized well with 
the rich appointments. Dainty 
marguerites bent their pretty 
keads in welcome, and from the 
gallery were suspended quaint 
{Indian baskets filled with ferns 
and modest field blossoms. Trail- 
“ing vines and the feathery spi- 
raea decked the choir railing, 
and in.the corners were branch- 
es of foliage. On either side of 
the pulpit, in conspicuous plac- 
es hung life- -size portraits of Dr. 
A. I. — and Rev. A. J. 


The 


Brown, D.D. On the platform sat Rev. C. L. 
Thompson, D.D., Rev. George F. Whitworth, 
Hill, D.U.; Revs. W. 3. 


Ww. right, Robert Robe, E. W. St. Pierre, J. E. 


Snyder, William ‘lravis, Rev. E. J..Thomp-. 
son, D.D., of Corvallis, Rev. W. U. Forbes, 
Rey: W. Healt; Professor, F.. L. 
Forbes, President of Pendleton Academy, 
Rev. «K. M. Hayes of LaGrande, and Rev. 
1. G. Knotts. 

After pleasing prelude by Fdgar E. 
Coursen, the organist, and the invocation by 
Rev. W. S. Wright, Rev. W. O. Forbes gave 
out the opening hymn. The entire congre- 
gation entered into the song of rejoic- 
ing with spirit. The Scripture reading, 

Kings, portions of the eighth and ninth 
chapters, was read by Rev. Father Robe, of 
Brownsville. Father Robe was one of the 
pioneers, who for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom, endured the hardships of a new 
country, and for nearly oy years has labored 
in) Oregon. Rev. George F. Whitworth, D.D. 
of Seattle, followed with a fervent prayer. He 
was present when the First church was or- 
‘ganized, January 1, 1854, and assisted Dr. 
Yantis in the exercises. ‘All Hail the Power 


REV. ARTHUR J: BROWN, D.D. 
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of Jesus’ Name,’ announced by 
Rey. St. Pierre, was next sung. 
Rev. W. S. Holt, D.D., gave the 
program for the day’s services, 
followed by a selection by the 
choir. 

Dr. Hill, in a few fitting words, 
then introduced Rev. Cnarles L. 
Thompson, D.D., Secretary of 
the Home Board, who detivered 
the sermon. ‘The noted divine 
held the closest attention of the 
vast audience, taking as his 
text the ninety-sixth Psalm 
sixth verse. ‘The theme, “Har- 
mony and Strength of Beauty in 
the Christian System,’ was ad- S& 
mirably treated. “Church build- & 
ings are the punctuation marks S& 
of time’s story,’ said the speak- Soa 
er. The whole address was re- 3 
plete with beautiful thoughts ana 
sound truths. At the close the} 
choir rendered Kotschmar’s glo- 
rious “7Je Deum.” As a prelude} 
to the words of dedication by 
pastor and people, Dr. Hill spoke 
feelingly of Dr. A. L. Lindsley, | 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown, and of@ 
those, who forty-five years ago. 
had worked and worshiped. ‘We! 
also, are compassed about,” said } 
the pastor, ‘with a cloud of wit- 
nesses.” 

A pleasant surprise was the 
reading of a letter just received from. Dr. 
srown, full of kindly greetings, “sixteen 
bushels of love,’ and congratulations, in 
which his wife joined. After the words by 
niinister and people, ‘““This house we do now 
solemnly dedicate to the service and worship 
ct Almighty God,” the Doxology was sung. 
Jubilant voices took up the glad refrain, until 


the sacred place seemed filled with melody. 


The dedicatory prayer was by Rev. E. J. 
Thompson, D.D., of Corvallis. The last 
hymn was announced. by Rev. J. E. Snyder, 
and Rev. William Travis pronounced the ben- 
ediction. A fine souvenir, prepared for the 
occasion, was presented each guest. The lit- 
tle book contains a historical summary of the 
church, a list of members, the program, 


photo-engravings of Dr. Yantis, Rev. Caffrey, — 


Dr. Lindsley, Dr. Hill and Dr. Brown; also 
cuts of the old church and the new. The cover 
of “Presbyterian blue,’ adorned with golden 
letters, is an attractive feature. | 


In the afternoonat 3:30 took place what Dr. 
Holt called, “the choicest part of -all’—the 
reminiscence meeting. It was of peculiar 1n- 
terest, the scene a tender and solemn one. 
White-haired men were present, marked for 
the clearness of their spiritual insight, who, in 


REV. EDGAR P. HILL. D.L., PRESENT PASTOR. 


Oregon’s early days, for the love of the Mas- 
ter’s work, carried on this Coast the banner of 
the Cross, and laid the foundations of old- 
fashioned Presbyterianism. Hardships were 
regarded as pleasures. Many were the serv- 
ices held in the open air, when the pine trees. 
told the story of spring-time and new life. 
Often in the wonderful valleys from lofty hills 


was sent back the echo of the stirring mis- 


sionary hymn. At this meeting after the in- 
troduction by Rev. Dr. Holt, short speeches. 
were made by Dr. Whitworth, the pioneer 
missionary, who paid a beautiful tribute to 
Dr. Lindsley, Rev. Robert Robe, Dr. Thomp- 
son of Corvallis, and those who have done no- 
ble work as laymen. They were R. K. War- 
ren, William Wadhams and Thomas Strong. 
The home missionary rally in the evening was. 
well attended. All the Presbyterians in the 


city gathered under the home roof for a gen- 


wine love-feast, and to hear an eloquent ad- 
dress by Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D.,. in 
which he unfolded the wonders of God’s grace 
in this beloved land: ot 


After the closing words of praise ‘and 
thanksgiving the people departed, with silent 
pravers for greater consecration. and multi- 
plied energies, that the house of worship 
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might stand indeed “a true witness to the re- 
alities of the unseen.” | 


Paragraphs. 


The beautiful edifice now occupied, built of 
stone, with spire reaching into the clouds, 1s 
indeed a splendid structure, the pride of the 
city of Portland. The finishings of cherry are 
exquisite. The magnificent $10,000 organ is 
the wonder of tourists, who upon listening to 
the excellent music feel more than ever “at 
home.” 


Not only the members of the church, but 
the entire community loved Dr. A. L. Lind- 
sley. The children of those to whom he, min- 
isterea in early days, reading of his unselfish 
leyalty, have learned to call him _ blessed. 
“Preacher, educator, philanthropist’”—these 
words described him well; and under his 
charge the church grew to prosperity. His 
Christ-like devotion to missions led to active 
work in Alaska and in May of 1877,at his own 
expense, J. C. Mallory, Jr., was sent to ex- 
plore this fruitful field. 


Dr. Arthur J. Brown, a man of ability and 
strong convictions, won the hearts of young 
and old. Each wee tot looked up to him with 
admiration and delight. During his time the 
General Assembly met in the city. 


Under Dr. Hill, the present beloved pastor, 
the church has continued to advance steadily. 
The different departments are in fine condi- 
tion. The Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor society with consecrated officers are 


sweling the ranks for “Christ and the 
Church.” | 


The First Presbyterian church of Portland 
has exerted much influence in the develop- 
ment of Presbyterianism. Many have been 
the buildings scattered throughout the bor- 
ders, aided by its people. The annual contri- 
butions to the Boards of the church have al- 
ways been large. Its members are noted for 
their liberality, and the Presbyterian churches 
of Portland look to them in times of need. 


The late W. S. Ladd did much for the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. Both Mr. 
Ladd and Mr. Corbett (who is still living), as- 
sisted in building many of the churches of 
our denomination. The membership of dif- 
ferent charitable organizations of the city in- 
ciudes Presbyterians of the First church. All 
are interested in philanthropic work. The 
Ladies’ Relief Society, organized thirty-one 
years ago in the basement of the old church, 
composed of those of all denominations, 
counts among its first co-workers loyal First 
church women, who have since “fallen asleep.” 
The president for many years, Mrs. Mary H. 
Holbrook, is still living. Of the charter mem- 
bers of the church there remains but one— 


ings. 


Mrs. Sarah L. Abrams. Truly, whatever 1s 
good, whatever is pure, has the hearty sup- 
port of the First Presbyterian church of Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Strength and Beauty. 


BY REV. CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 


FROM DEDICATORY SERMON, FIRST CHURCH, PORTLAND, 
JUNE 18TH. TEXT, PS. XCVI: 6. 


We are met to-day to dedicate a Christian 
church. Church buildings along the course 
of history are significant. They are the punct- 
uation marks of Time’s story. They accentu- 
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FIRST BUILDING, ERECTED 1863. 


ate and interpret. We will understand history 
only as we note the meaning of church build- 
From Solomon’s temple to this build- 
ing there is a straight line. A lesson from 
Solomon's temple may therefore introduce 
our meditations. 

As you approach the facade of that most 
noble and significant of early religious struct- 
ures, your eye is arrested by two brazen pil- 
lars glittering in the sun. They guard the 
entrance to the temple. They are not part 
of the building. They stand rather as monu- 
ments of great truth, giving the first lesson 
of that temple which was so full of symbolism. 
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You cannot pass into that building without 
being challenged by those monumental feat- 
ures, Jachin and Boaz. And what is the les- 
son they convey? They mean strength and 
endurance. So we gather from their names; 
so we gather from their structure. They cer- 
tify the permanence of the idea that building 
enshrines. Though that building will bow to 
the destructive fury of Eastern barbarism 
‘once, and to the destroying passion of West- 
ern culture again, yet shall God establish 
and make perpetual the truth represented 


‘there, which neither Eastern despotism nor 


Western civilization shall ever undermine. 
But those pillars represent more than 
strength. On the top of the pillars was lily 
work. The pillars were not unadorned. 
They had ornamental chapiters on top, and 


-around these was carved lily work four cubits 


deep. The strength was crowned with beau- 
ty. <A simple, straight column, without 
moulding or carving, would express strength. 
But the church stands for more than strength: 
it stands for beauty, and for more than beauty 


in itself. The pillars are not merely to up- 
‘hold the ornamentation: the pillars blossom 


into beauty. Behold the architectural symbol 
of one of the profoundest truths of our relig- 
ion. 
Somebody has said, “Architecture is frozen 
music.” I listen to David’s harp, and 1 hear 


the music: “Strength and beauty are in his 


sanctuary.” I look across Zion, and there at 
the vestibule of the splendid temple I see that 
music petrified, in an object lesson that shines 


“across three thousand years: ‘Strength and 
beauty are in his sanctuary.” Thus religion 


anticipates the law of development. Archi- 
tecture worked its way slowly toward orna- 
mentation. It was first only to make the se- 
curity of a building. The Pyramids stand 
forever, but they have no beauty. Early 
Egyptian architecture said, Only strength. 
Early Greek architecture, probably borrowed 
from Nineveh, said the same. Doric archi- 


tecture had in it little-but severe and simple 


strength. According to its conception, there 


-was only one use in a pillar, and that was to 
hold up a roof. But gradually the idea of 
beauty came in and worked up the capitals; 
and gave the world at last the foliated cary- 


ings of the richly wrought Corinthian col- 
umn. Slowly the building world took in the 


idea that beauty would detract nothing from 


strength; that strength needed beauty. 

But while Greek artistic development was 
slowly feeling. its way toward the harmony of 
strength and beauty, here in an obscure coun- 


try and a remote age we have a sudden burst 
that final.truth in architecture, that final 


truth in religion. Jachin and Boaz, with their 


shafts of strength and capitals of beauty, 
guard the entrance to the temple. of Solomon, - 


the entrance to the temple of truth, with the 


Psalmist’s declaration, “Strength and beauty 
are in his sanctuary.” So we come to the 
theme to which I invite your attention, The 
harmony of strength and beauty in the Chris- 
tian system. 

- Glance for a moment at the separate ideas. 
In the order of nature and of revelation, 
strength comes first. In the order of nature 
the pillar must be built before it can be carved. 
The mountains must lift their granite rise be- 
fore they can be vine-clad. In the order ot 
revelation, too. The Old Testament is not 
unadorned. Sentiments gentle and poetic 
creep into its sturdy history. But the first 
idea you associate with the history of Israel 
is the idea of strength. When you contrast 
that nation with the effeminate culture of 
Greece or the barbaric splendor of the Orient, 
it is the vigor of the nation that rises into view, 
even as the hard backbone of the Palestine 
mountain range divides between the level 
luxuriance of the Eastern desert and the 
blossoming islands and cities of the Western 
archipelagoes. It is not the strength of 
armies or senates. It is not Roman strength ; 
but the vigor of great ideas, the tonic of com- 
manding truths. The Jews were but a hand- 
ful; but their ethics and their religion were 
as the shock of armies against Eastern tyr- 
anny and Western idolatry. The Old Testa- 


ment is organized along aggressive lines. 


The mission of Israel was to cast out idolatry, - 


and enthrone Jehovah and defend high mor- 


als. Before those ideas, flung down to them 
amid the terrors of trembling Sinai, the gleam- 
ing cohorts of Assyria and the iron chariots 
of Egypt were scattered as the chaff of the 
threshing-floor. The progress of those great 
truths in a world of falsehoods was as the 
march of God. Strength was in his sanctu- 
ary. It cleft the Red Sea in twain, and piled 
up the paralyzed waves; it blazed and it 
frowned in the pillar of guidance; it smote 

in the blast of trumpets at Jericho, in the ° 
blows of warriors at Ai; it rang again and 
again in the battles of Esdraelon; and struck 
like a battle-axe in the voice of Elijah. The 
hills smoked and the valleys trembled, under 
the tread of Jehovah’s truth. Miracles were 
its natural language, and the laws of nature 
stood reverently aside, while it walked on in 


. undisputed triumph. The old dispensation 
_had indeed, as we have often been told, flow- 


ers of romance; but they climbed awfully 
along the blackened sides of the Sinai of real- 
ity. 

It must needs be so, for the Old Testa- 
iment was laying the foundation for the future 
and more perfect development of the Chris- 
tian system. Hard and firm must be the base 
on which the floor of a continent shall rise. 


- Do not marvel at the Old Testament strata of 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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Eritoriaf. 


Mormon missionaries are om- 
nipresent. They are not preach- 
ing the divine authority for, nor the advan- 
tages of, plural marriages. -They try to win 
adherents by only holding forth some Bible 
‘truths, as they understand them. Polygamy 
‘is an esoteric belief and practice. The Salt 
Lake Tribune is a very able newspaper, and 
desires to tell the truth right there in the cen- 
ter of Mormonism. In a recent issue this pa- 
per says: “There has been more polygamy 
preached in Utah in the last year than there 
had been before for ten years. There are a 
good many more polygamous wives in Utah 
than there were ten years ago; that is, there 
are a good many polygamous wives here who 
were not wives three years ago. We believe 
that the Mormons generally treat ladies with 
creat respect and consideration. At the same 
time, we believe that polygamy is a brutaliz- 
‘ing institution and that evidences of it are 
palpable all around this part of the world. For 
‘Instance, there is gentleman here whose 
name and family are well known. Huis sister is 
a plural wife of a high officer of the Mormon 
church. Her plural husband called to see 
her the other day and, while at her house, 
word was brought him that another of his 
wives had suddenly died. He walked out of 


The Inside Facts. 


the gate whistling “All Coons Look Alike to — 


Me.” 

| 

The President Jt is a matter of interest to our 
Auburn. denomination atlarge that soim- 

portant a position as the presidency of Auburn 

TheologicalSeminary should be filled witha man 

of rare adaptation to the position. We be- 

lieve that in choosing Rev. Geo. B. Stewart, 


D.D., a worthy successor to Dr. Booth has 


been found. His college studies were taken 
at Princeton, from which he graduated in 
1876. His theology was taken partly at 
McCormick and partly at Auburn. For six 
years he was pastor of Calvary church in Au- 
burn, and for fourteen years has served eff- 
ciently the Market Square church of Harris- 
burg, Penn. Coming fresh from the actual 
work of the ministry, and having been suc- 
cessful therein, we hope for a useful and hap- 
py career in his new duties, wherein he will 
have the good wishes and prayers of a far 
larger number than the alumni of good old 
Auburn. | 
The Fathers. Ong ago the Biblical ques- 
| tions, “Your fathers, where are 
they, and the prophets, do they live forever >” 
went forth, not for answer, but to cause profit- 
able reflection. In collegiate studies, some 
of us formed attachments to our teachers. 
which make their decease almost a personal 
bereavement. Of the large and able faculty 


The Preachers. 


in the University of New York, whence we 


graduated in 1871, only one of our revered 


instructors abides in. the flesh. Chancellor 


Ferris, the gentleman-scholar, and Chancel- 


lor Howard Crosby, erudite and energetic; 


‘Professors Draper, father and son; Martin, 


the versatile genius, Professor Coakley, of 


‘rare mathematical acumen, Gillet, the unique 


teacher, the infallible Latinist Johnson, and 
Richard H. Bull, have all heard their last rec- 
itation and gone the -way of all the earth. On- 
ly one of our theological instructors also 
abides, and we often turn our mind in sober 
meditation upon the memories of Hitchcock, 


Shedd, Schaff, H. B. Smith and the princely 


teacher, William Adams; and a saying of 
Scripture invariably comes into mind: “There 
were giants in those days.” In those times. 
Charles Hodge made Princeton resplendent. 


with theological light, Thornwell illumined. 
the Southland, Scott and Burrows trained a. 


chosen few upon the Pacific Coast, and in. 


other churches men like Park, Bishop Wil- 


liams, Dr. Goodwin and Professor Broadus. 


were teaching with powerful attraction for 


young men eager to know what and how to. 
preach. Only one of these is with us, and at 


“ninety he trusts in the same Saviour about 


whom he taught with such consecrated erudi-. 


tion back in the seventies. 


To-day I am looking into The 
Metropolitan Pulpit for 1876. It 


a progenitor of our now heipi: Homuletic 
Review. The sermons that year were by the 


genial Deems of the Church of the Strangers ; 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., of sad memory; J. Hy- 
att Smith of Congressional fame; Thos. Ar- 
mitage, the vigorous Baptist, who somehow 
always made us think of him as a converted 
Indian; Dr. John Hall, a mighty man among 
great preachers, yet whose sermons were ca- 


-pable of being understood by a child; Ray 
Palmer, the sweet but infrequent hymn writer ; 


FE. H. Chapin, a man of charming personality, 


who said little of his Universalism, but made 


much of Christian character; William M. 
Taylor, the massive persuader; S. D. Bur- 
chard, the affable pastor for forty years of old 


'Thirteenth-street ; Beecher, who was both 


onine and like a lamb; Scudder, the pictur- 


esque; John Cotton Smith, the scholarly, 


broad churchman ;Noah: Hunt Schenck of St. 
Ann’s; W. H. H. Murray, who did not “go out 
of the ministry on a buckboard,” though he 
invented one, but by a more pitiful way; 


Bridgeman, then a Baptist; Duryea, that 


prince of exegetes; Charles S. Robinson, the 


tender, pathetic Jeremiah of the times; and 


Elbert S. Porter, as able in the pulpit as in 


the editorship of the Christian Intelligencer; 
and Fred Bell, who was then an orthodox 
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though eccentric gospel preacher. All these 


voices have ceased to preach “the unsearch- 


able riches of Christ.” How much will be re- 
quired of the present race of preachers, if they 
come anywhere near to filling the places of 
these saints, now translated! As the reputa- 
tion of three of the above named was aftter- 
ward stained by moral delinquency, let us be- 
ware lest any of us succeed to their ill-fame. 


The Anglican Ferment. 


The secular press, from time to time, gives 
us hints concerning an agitation in England 
of no small moment. The Church of Eng- 
land, by law established, is in a ferment, not 


likely soon to subside. The seeds of this 


yeasty condition were dropped into the mass 
ecclesiastical by Pusey and others during the 
Oxford movement begun in 1833. It involves 
the fundamental question as to the signifi- 


cance of the Protestant Reformation. 


There are two views. The one held by the 
so-called Anglo-Catholic party is this: that 
the church catholic, in England only, threw 
off the usurped dominion of the Pope, who is 


simply the Bishop of Rome, and his control of 


English church affairs was the exercise of un- 


— lawful jurisdiction. The succession of orders 
was secure therefore against all papal exci- 


sion, because each diocese finds its summa po- 
testas ecclesiastica in the diocesan bishop. The 
matters of faith retained were the ecumenical 
creeds; and as to ritual, they deny the right of 
the present ecclesiastical or civil courts to for- 
bid such practices as were ever recognized by 
the first prayer book of Edward VI., which 


was approved by Parliament in 1548. This 
book prescribes various vestments, appoints 


unction for the sick, prayers for.the dead, etc.. 
etc. The Roman flavor was so strong in this 
prayer-book, that it was revised in 1551, and 
then called the Second Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI. That in common use to-day is sub- 


— stantially the prayer book of 1662, which was 


adopted after the Restoration. The Oxford 
movement looked largely toward the Rom- 


an doctrine and ritual with the omission 


of papal control; and many of its adherents, 
not seeing the way for the Anglican church to 
become re-united with Rome, have gone over 
to that communion as private persons. 

The English church is not the only center 
of this disturbance; but all lands where its 
offshoots have sprung up have more or less 


of trouble from the efforts of clergy to restore 


the old and Roman ways. In the United 
States, the younger Episcopal clergy (they re- 


ject the prefix Protestant, though that term is 


in their official title, despite several efforts to 
peste it away) are largely Anglo-Catholics. 

he Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
corresponds to the English Church Union in 
aim, but is more secret and exclusive. Now 


and then these advanced ritualists slip over to 
Rome as has Father (sic!) Maturin, formerly 
of St. Clements Episcopal church in Philadel- 
phia. The fact that the Anglican church 1s 
affiliated with the state and largely supported 
by it makes the protest against its Romaniz- 
ing tendencies more emphatic, because dissen- 
ters refuse to be taxed to pay for what many 
regard as a species of refined idolatry. | 

-- How this movement is working can be seen 
right here in America. We quote from /he 
Angelus, an Episcopal paper published in Chi- 


cago. Describing the burial service for Mrs. 


M. B. Stevens, a wealthy lady who built Holy 
Innocents’ church in Hoboken, N. J., it says: 
“On Good Friday she was anointed, some 
twenty-four hours before her death. Vespers 
for the dead were said the evening before (the 
burial). At nine o'clock the body was 


brought to the sacred edifice, when a requiem 


mass was celebrated for the repose of her soul. 
The Bishop of Newark, Dr. Starkey, was pres- 


ent in cope and mitre, and recited several in- 


tercessions before the mass began. In differ- 
ent petitions he invoked Blessed Mary, Saint 
John, Saint Paul and the Holy Angels to re- 
ceive the departed soul and protect her from 
all pains. After the mass the Bishop proceed- 
ed to the bier and pronounced the final abso- 
lution during the censing of the body.” The 


article also says of that church, “It is the ex- 


ception for one not to go to confession .. . 
the sacred host is always reserved upon one of 
the altars; and besides low and high mass on 
Sundays, there is a service of adoration at 
which the eucharistic hymns and litany of the 
Blessed Sacrament are sung.” As early as 
six o'clock in the morning we are told that 
house is the resort of working people who 
come for a blessing before beginning the du- 
ties of the day. Would that a pure gospel 
and not superstition could be given to such 
hungry souls! 

In opposition to the Anglo-Catholics stand 
the evangelical party of the Church of Eng- 
land and the hosts of dissenters. Popular 
meetings are held frequently, and great ex- 
citement marks the movement. In some 
cases riotous demonstrations have been made, 
as at Gorleston, where after protests and 
counter-protests, hoots, groans and cheers, 
the speakers could not be heard, as some 
sang: ‘Rule, Britannia,” ‘God Save the 
Queen” and “Tar-ra-a-boom-de-ay.” It was 
a case of the vicar opposing some of the so- 
called Wycliffe preachers. The police finally 
intervened, and the vicar was ordered to keep 
silent. There seems to be no ecclesiastical or 
civil power which can meet this movement 
and keep its advocates in the Establishment. 
Rev. G. B. Roberts said at Brighton that were 
the Archbishop to forbid incense, they would 
disobey him, and if the Provincial Synod for- 
bade it, it would forbid that which is catholic 
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and ecumenical, and they would then disobey. 

If the evangelicais are in earnest and in the 
majority, there must be a schism; if time 
proves otherwise, the growth of simulated 


Romanism will lead to union with Rome, and 


a conflict over properties, which we deplore 
to contemplate. But England must remem- 
ber, that much of her present possessions 
came through Roman titles, and if it return, 
she can only say it was a mistake not to make 
a more thorough reformation, and the only 
sure way of peace is to separate the bonds be- 
tween the church and the civil power. It is 
not a harbinger of the most assuring kind, that 


a way of peace will be found in the Protestant 


(sic!) Episcopal church—for Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and others who have gone over to 
that communion, when the same elements are 
at work here as in England. Some day the 
Episcopal church in this country will divide 
upon the same lines, and the Convention 
which a generation ago thought it had throt- 
tled ritualism, will only mark the depth of a 


movement then but little comprehended. That 


church has a noble contingent of devout and 
useful members, for whose help in coming 
evils we shall devoutly pray; and we shall not 
refuse to include “all who profess and call 


_ themselves Christians.” 


A Hebrew Upon the Christ, 


The article pubiished in this issue, by Mr. 
Weinstock of Sacramento, is a notable one, as 


showing the better conception of Christianity 


now held by intelligent members of the He- 
brew faith. We publish the article precisely 
as it came to us. On the other hand, let us 
who are the disciples of Jesus try to appreciate 
what we owe to ancient Judaism. We are the 
newer branches of that good old tree, which 
stood alone so long, the chosen of Jehovah, 


for a blessing to the world. We only wish 


that our brethren, the sons of Israel, might see 


Jesus in something more than his ethical rela- 


tions, and come to know him in his function 
of atonement. Then indeed would Yom Kip- 


pur have a profound significance, as their sins 


and our own should be covered by the blood 
of the Lamb of God. While we hope and 
pray for this, we shall esteem the Jews very 
highly for their fathers’ sake, and shall admire 
their spirit of American patriotism, their fos- 
tering care of education, their abundant char- 
ity, their incessant industry, their preservation 
of the true ideal of the family, their temper- 
ance and their charity in religion. Ina rather 
intimate acquaintance with men of the He- 
brew race, we have learned that there are oth- 


ers than those whose faces so often unjustly 


disfigure the pages of our comic papers. 


All life is learning to know God and his 
ways with us.—[Ram’s Horn. 


Editorial Notes. 


By the Associate Editor. 
Idealizing. 


The tremendous ovation given to Dewey 
and Hobson suggests thought. By idealizing 
those we like, we increase their influence over 
us. Love and admiration always idealize. 
They put a glamour about the elders of 
our childhood, for these we loved and ad- 
mired without stint. They make impressive 
the memory of some who have passed through 
the stern, sad, last change. The ideal of them 
becomes an active and present power. But 
others than those we have known affect us 
thus. We deepen and broaden thus the influ- 
ence of prophets and heroes. We travel up 
and down in thought, and make some men 
and women shine as golden: the martyrs of 
the church, the leaders and heroes of our 
wars. We make legends of the grand men 
and women, and multiply their power; leg- 
ends of leaders and founders and advocates, 
legends of Charlemagne and Alfred and Joan 
of Arc, legends of Luther and Wesley, ot 
Washington and Lincoln. 


Influence of Great Men. 


The continued prominence of certain men 
oi power suggests thought. Men great be- 
cause of others or of circumstances, or by 
sheer force of talent, have been no mean fac- 
torsofhistory. Mental and moral strength have 
created faith in community, have created cour- 
age and zeal. The exceptional men; excep- 
tional in birth, wealth, talent or achievement, 
have led. Those exceptional in experience 
and sagacity have created a sway. The kings 
of men have founded great industries, man- 
aged great movements, inaugurated new de- 
partures in morality and religion. Buddha 
originated a movement that has lasted two 
thousand years, and reached a great body of 
mankind. Confucius has exerted a power 
that is simply immense. So Mohammed. Al- 
fred wrought for England, Charlemagne for 
France and Germany, Alfonso X for Spain. 
William the Conqueror attempted, to seize 
England, and succeeded, with consequences 
perceptible to this day in the English lan- 
guage, constitution and history in general. 
And so men of power have ever been at 
the front. Without leaders, cities and states 
could not have arisen or been main- 
tained. Without leaders the reform move- 
ment in Furope of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries would not have gone 
on in its constantly accelerating force, and 
would not have culminated in the Protestant 
and, | may say, in the Catholic reformation. 

There have been many teachers whose dis- 
ciples readily have received their instruction 
and inspiration. There have been many cap- 
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tains who have had but to lead to have their 
soldiers follow to any enterprise, many wri- 
ters who have had great power over their 
readers. It is no wonder there are so many 
heresies in the world when so many excellent 
persons have errors and make mistakes, per- 
sons imitated by others who love and admire 
them, but who fail to discriminate in judging 
cf them, and to distinguish the good in them 
from the bad. | 
The Great Helped by the Little. 


None are readier than the great themselves 
to acknowledge the many who help them. 
Our commanders have often done it. Leaders 
are not alone. Romulus alone did not found 
kome. A few men did not make the free cit- 
ies of medieval Europe. The people at large 
have made England, Scotland, and the United 
States. The people’s power and wisdom are 
manifest in many states and institutions ; their 
genius in much of art and literature; their 


force in much of the manufacturing and com- 


mercial enterprise of history.. 


Personal Inflsience. 


It must be urged over and over that each 
one can do something good, that he has abil- 
ities to make or mar, to benefit or injure him- 
self and others. It is acknowledged that in- 
fluences hereditary and social have affected us 
all, that the spirit of the times is in us all, 


that our thoughts and feelings are in part 


a product of the surroundings in which we 
were brought up or in which we are living. 
Yet each one is himself a distinctly added 
force, he himself- makes a contribution, and 
others like him make contributions. These 
contributions unite with those already made, 
and yet, if different, modify them. Hence 
change in public opinion, change in the social 
mind and will. Say what we please of the 


difficulties in doing good, we have admiration 


for, and an inclination to follow, the doers of 
good. They influence us. And should we fol- 
low, we would influence others. 
The Variety in the Church. 


As the flowers of the gardens vary, from 
the lowliest to the lordliest; and as in the 
family we have childhood, middle life and 
age: so in the church invisible we have mem- 


bers of all sorts. The members come from all 


piaces, from side to side and end to end of 
this world. As our costly buildings are of 
stones and wood and furnishing from every di- 
rection, so is it with the church. What was far 


_ off and in all sorts of places is now nigh and in 


this place. There too are varieties of materiai 
and: shape in the home. This is a window and 
that is a door. This is panelling and that is 
ceiling. This is for strength and that is for 
beauty. So is it in the church. 


‘The variety in the church has a charm. As 
variety of grass, bush and tree adds a charm. 
to the landscape; so variety of person and 
manner and work gives a charm to the 
church. The varietv ot taste, philosophical or 
poetic, mystical or practical; the endless pe- 
culiarity of human souls makes an endless 
beauty. 

Variety also adds power. It gives greater 
richness to the Christian people, more knowl- 
edge and wisdom, more guidance and consola- 


tion. Even as we have a vast, varied and com-. 


plex system of industry, and live the better 
for it; so is it with a spiritually filled, highly 
developed church, its services varying with 
people and times. The true church has men, 
women and children; all sorts of minds and 
temperaments; men of every race and land 
and type. The ideal, visible church must be 
cutholic, all-embracing, liberal as possible, 
comprehensive, open; that it may harmonize 
all truth and hold all Christians. — 


The Round of Joy. 


Just now the Pacific Coast Presbyterians 


are having a series of delightful celebrations 
of happy pastorates and of glad deliverances 
from the incubus of debt. The events record- 
ed in this issue, concerning the First church of 
Portland, will gladden the hearts of many 


friends interested in that progressive and im- 


portant organization. We join most heartily 
with our more northern neighbors in their re- 
joicing that the forward movement has been 
successfully made. 

To-day comes the glad tidings that our for- 
mer California associate, Rev. J. Cumming 
Smith, now pastor of the Tabernacle church 
of Indianapolis, has made a successful effort | 
to relieve that congregation from a financial 
burden. A recent newspaper says: “The pas- 
tor congratulated the people on their gener- 
ous subscriptions to remove the floating debt 
of $6,000, which had hampered somewhat 
their progress. He emphasized two pleasant 
features. One was that the people gave very 
gladly; the other was they gave voluntarily, 
without any fairs or auctions or melting ap- 
peals from the pulpit. He observed that 
church debts were devils, and pitied the pulpit 
or people who need a debt to spur them to 
their work, when a whole world of needy 
causes cries for help. The canvass for sub- 
scriptions has united the members in a closer 
bond of interest than ever.” Recent acces- 
sions to membership largely upon confession 
of faith, are an added reason for rejoicing on 
the part of this brother and his growing con- 
oregation. 


The blade. the ear, the full corn—the babe 
in Christ, the youth, the mature Christian. 
Do we always remember in dealing with one 
another that there are babes in Christ? 
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Jesus the Jew. 


BY H. WEINSTOCK, 


Looking back into my early boyhood days, 
the picture is brought vividly to my mind ot 
the old Rabbi under whose instruction I re- 
ceived my religious training. 

Though thirty odd years have since passed, 
I distinctly recall him as he sat at the head of 
the table surrounded by Jewish lads between 
the ages of 7 and 13; his long flowing locks 
and white beard giving him the appearance of 
one of the Biblical patriarchs. 

I recall how innocent he was of all worldly 
knowledge, with what contempt he looked up- 
on secular instruction, and how to him the 
sum of all human wisdom was confined to the 
Torah and the Talmud. The greatest living 
‘savant or philosopher, if unable to read He- 
brew, was to him an ignoramus. All truth, all 
knowledge worth knowing, had, in his opin- 
ion been uttered by the Hebrew prophets and 
the great Jewish almudists and commenta- 
tors. To look elsewhere for wisdom and 
knowledge seemed to him a waste of time and 
energy and showed a lack of appreciation for 
ee thought and Jewish literature. The 

almud explains the saying in Joshua: “The 
words of this Torah shall not cease from thy 
mouth and thou shalt meditate thereon day 
and night,” and to my old and pious teacher 


this injunction left no room for the study of 


anything but Jewish lore. 

I recall, upon one occasion, how one of the 
pupils, in some way, brought into the relig- 
ious school a book containing the name of 
Jesus. I remember, 
known by some other lad who had noticed it, 
with what indignation the Rabbi spoke, and 
how he regarded the act as most sacrilegious 
and deserving of the severest censure. | furth- 
er remember how he delivered an impassioned 
discourse to his pupils upon the centuries of 
suffering to which the Jews had been subject- 
ed because of Jesus. 

How the Jews had been made outcasts and 
wanes over the face of the earth. How, 
for hundreds of years, they had been robbed 
and pillaged, tortured and plundered, how 
their beards had been torn from their roots, 
their teeth drawn from their jaws, their bodies 
cast into foul dungeons—how time and again 
they had been put on the rack, subjected to 
the thumb-screw and burned at the stake, all, 
all, on account of Jesus. 

I remember how aroused and impassioned 
he became while recounting the frightful suf- 
ferings and calamities which had been visited 
upon the Jews, for all of which, in his opinion, 
Jesus was primarily responsible. “How, then,” 
he concluded. “can any self-respecting, loyal 
Jew take into his hand even a book containing 
tke name of Jesus? How could the name of 
Jesus be thought of without connecting it in 


when this was made 


the mind of the Jew with the centuries of in- 
human outrage and persecution visited upon 
him by the followers of Jesus?” — 


For many years these utterances and teach- 
ings clung to my mind, and doubtless had 
their influence in w arping my mind and color- 
ing my opinions. I[ could not but sympathize 
with the feelings and sentiments of my people, 
and, in common with my orthodox teacher, 
feel within my heart and soul that the badge 
ot suffering had been placed upon the Jew by 
the words and acts of Jesus. All this I felt be- 
fore | had an opportunity to read and to 
think for myself, before the words and the 
deeds and the sentiments of the Nazarene 
were known to me. In time, the life of the 
nian from Gallilee became to me of profound 
interest ; | read the story of his life as told in 
the New Testament; I read the conception 
of Jesus, as portrayed by some of the ablest 
modern Jewish and Christian scholars; I care- 
tully studied his utterances as presented in the 
gospels; and the picture of this great and 
wonderful character grew to me to be a very 
different one ‘from that painted by my venera- 
ble and pious, but uninformed Hebrew teach- 
er. I found that, according to New Testa- 

rent traditions, Jesus was born a Jew, lived 
a Jew, died a Jew. He preached nothing but 
Judaism in its purest and simplest form. [ 
found that the thought of establishing a new 
belief or even a new sect, was farthest from 
his mind ;that his aim was not to follow after 
the heathens, but to seek out the lost sheep 
ot the house of Israel. I found that his mis- 
sion seemed to be to uplift the lowly and to 
expose wickedness in high places. I found 
that he gave his heart, his soul, and his very 
being to the poor, to the sick, and to the 
needy. He said: “I am not come to heal the 
sound; I have been sent unto the sick.” I 
found that he was a man of unbounded sym- 
pathies and of great moral courage; that he 
was simply striving to practice and to preach 
the great moral code established by Moses 
and the prophets, and to literally put into 
practice in his daily life the great lawgiver’s 
precept of “love thy neighbor as thyself.” I 
found his teachings consisted chiefly in 
preaching : 

“Blessed are the poor: in spirit. 

“Blessed are they that mourn. 

“Blessed are the meek. 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. 

“Blessed are the merciful. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers. 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for 

righteousness’ sake.” 

I found these were all Jewish teachings, re- 
duced to a clear and simple form, which the 
most orthodox and nious Tew could not but 
accept as a part of his own faith. | 
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Why, then, was it that, as the outcome of 
such ethical Jewish utterances, the . Jews 
should have been so mistreated by the follow- 
ers of Jesus, and Jesus so much contemned by 
the Jews? 

STUDY CHRISTIANITY. 


Then followed, on my part, a_ study of 
Christianity and the causes which led to Jew- 
ish persecution. It took but little reading to 
learn that Paul, the Grecian Jew, and not Je- 
sus, was the founder of Christianity; that 
Paul was the man who conceived the idea of 
spreading Judaism among the heathens by 
preaching the God of Israel and the man Je- 
sus, the Son of God. I found it was Paul’s he- 


roic qualities which enabled him, despite the 


severest persecution from Jew and Gentile, 
to surround himself with a large following, 
not of Jews alone but of heathens as well, 
who became believers in the Jewish God and 
worshipers of the Jewish carpenter, Jesus, 
whom they accepted as God’s divinely begot- 
ten son, sent upon earth to save the human 
family, “hence begetting the new theology ir- 
reconcilable with the doctrines and discipline 
of the rabbis.” 

History tells how the followers of Paul 
were known as Jewish Christians, and how 


the Jews among them continued to observe all - 


the Jewish forms and ceremonies, and to lead 
Jewish lives, while the heathen converts were 
not called upon to practice the Jewish forms 
or to observe the Jewish rites or dietary laws. 
A. belief in God and in the teaching that Jesus 
was the Son of God made them eligible for 
membership. | 


PAUL AND JESUS. 


That the movement of Paul was contrary 
to the spirit of Jesus is not difficult of proof. 
Jesus said: 

“Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets; I.am not come to de- 


-stroy, but to fulfill. 


“For verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 


pass from the law till all be fulfilled. 


“Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these commandments, and shall teach men so, 
he shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven; but whosoever shall do and. teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

“IT am not sent but unto the lost sheep. of 
the house of Israel. | 

“Go not unto the. way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of.the Samaritans enter ye not, 


but go rather to the lost sheep of Israel.” 


Despite these utterances on the part of Je- 
sus, who himself observed all the Jewish forms 
and .ceremonies, Paul, in his enthusiasm to 
proselyte and to spread the belief in the Jew- 
ish God and the Jewish teachings, did not hes- 
ifate to assume the right to abrogate and to 


modify many of the Jewish forms, rites and 
ceremonies. 

Judaism never went out to proselyte among 
strangers. Its followers had so much faith 
in the truth which it taught that they patient- 
ly waited for strangers through their own con- 
victions to come of their own accord and 
knock for admission at the doors of Judaism. 
Not so with Paul; his idea was to unite the 
whole human race under one belief. He soon 
realized, however, how hopeless the task, 
should he insist upon the observance on the 
part of the heathen of the severe and rigid 
ceremonialism of the Jew. To Paul the spirit 
was all in all, the form nothing. fi 


Thus, from the very beginning do we find 
that much which was done by Paul and others 
in the name of Jesus was done of their own 
volition, against the manifest spirit and teach- 
ings of Jesus, and for which he should not be 
held responsible. 

As the Jewish-Christian movement grew 
in numbers under the wonderful leadership of 
Paul it also grew in power, until it attained 
such proportions in Rome—the very heart of 
heathendom—that it greatly alarmed the 


authorities. One of the pastimes of Nero, the 


Roman emperor, was the burning at the stake 
of numberless innocent Christians, simply be- 
cause they were unwilling to forsake their 
faith. 


Thus has Christian, in common with Jew, 
had his fullest share of religious persecution. 
No. sooner, however, did Constantine of 
Rome adopt Christianity and incorporate 
therein many heathenish customs and prac- 
tices, and make it the state religion of the 
Roman world, when the Christians in turn be- 
came the persecutors, and during the long vis- 
ta of centuries which has since passed they 


have sacrificed, in the name of Jesus, untold 


eenerations of innocent men, women and chil- 
dren. 

How Jesus can be held responsible for such 
conduct on the part of his misguided follow- 
ers seems inconceivable. | 


The Jew of to-day resents the idea of being 
held responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus. 
The Jew of to-day must not, therefore, hold 
the memory of Jesus responsible for acts com- 
mitted by his blinded followers after his death 
and in violence of ‘his teachings of non-re- 

HOW WOULD JESUS FEEL? 

Imagine, if you can, this gentle teacher in 
Israel coniing back to life and seeing his | 
Catholic follower burning at the stake his 


Protestant follower, all in the name of Jesus. 
Or imagine him returned to earth and find- 


ing both his Catholic and Protestant worship- 
ers persecuting in his name the memibers of 


the. faith in which he was born and lived and 


died: what think you would ‘be his feelings ? 
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Unless his spirit was very different from the 
one given him by his disciples, such scenes 

would rack and distract him. To feel himself 
the innocent cause for the shedding of inno- 
cent blood would make him cry out in the 
agony of his soul, and to stretch out his hands 
in the attempt to stop the murderous work go- 
ing on in his name. If he could come to life 
again and learn of the myriads of helpless 
men and women who, in his name, have been 
racked and tortured and put to horrible 
deaths, he would bemoan the hour that first 
gave him birth and feel himself to have been 
a blighting curse where he had hoped to be 
a blessing. If, restored to life, he were to 
learn of the endless and bloodthirsty religious 
wars which for decades were waged among 
themselves by his misguided followers, if he 
were to learn of the carnage and desolation, 
of the endless sorrow and suffering, Uf the 
countless generations of misery caused by his 
misinterpreted teachings, he would sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes and yield himself to the an- 
guish of a breaking heart. 

God, in his wisdom, has ordained that Joy 
shall come from sorrow, that gain shall come 
from pain, that progress shall come from ad- 
versity, that prosperity shall come from mis- 
fortune, that tolerance shall come from perse- 
cution, that enlightenment shall come from 
ignorance and that love shall come from hat- 
red. 

That God is all-wise and all- knowing i is made 
manifest on all sides. 
seem to us so mysterious, are the ways oi 
goodness and wisdom, is proven every day of 
our lives. That things which seem God’s curs- 
es turn into blessings is shown us time and 
again. 

It has been truly said that God often com- 
munes with his children, and that when he has 
a message to convey he chooses his messenger 
and sends us his word in his own inscrutable 
way. When God felt the hour had come to re- 
veal himself to man he chose for his messen- 
ger the patriarch Abraham, and gave to him 
the courage to proclaim, in the midst of idol- 


atry, the belief in an unknowable and an un- 
seeable God. When the Almighty felt the 


time was at hand to uplift his people he chose 


Moses as his messenger and touched him with 
the spark of divinity, and the children of Is- 
rael became the possessors of the immortal 
‘Yen Commandments. When the hour arrived 
for these commandments to be spread among 
the nations of the world Jesus was: chosen, 
who, through. his disciple Paul, became: the 
herald of God’s word, and thus brought to: the 
benumbed and benighted. minds of the heath- 
en nations a moral joy and a spiritual pues 
to them unknown. 


ROOTS OF. _CHRISTIANITY; 
been no. ‘Abraham there. would 


That his ways, which 


have been no Moses. Had there been no. 
Moses there would have been no Jesus. Had 
there been no Jesus there would have been no 
Paul. Had there been no Paul there would 
have been no Christianity. Had there been 
no Christianity there woud have been no 
Luther. Had there been no Luther there 
would have been no Pilgrim Fathers to land 
on these shores with the Jewish Bible under 
their arms. Had there been no Pilgrim Fath- 


ers there would have been no civil or religious 


liberty. Had there been no civil or religious 
liberty tyranny and despotism would still rule 
the earth and the human family would still 
live in mental, moral and physical bondage. . 


Had there been no Jesus and no Paul the 
God of Israel would still be the God of a hand- 
ful, the God of a petty, obscure and insignifi- 
cant tribe of Jews. Had there been no Jesus 
and no Paul the divine moral teachings of 
Moses would still be confined to the thinly- 
scattered believers in Judaism, and the great 
world of men and women would have been 
left so much the poorer because of their igno- 
rance of these benign teachings. 

Let us, then, as Jews, be thankful that there » 
was a Jesus and a Paul. Let us more keenly 
appreciate that through the influence of these 
heroic characters, the mission of the Jew is 
being better fulfilled and his teachings are be- 
ing spread to the remotest nooks and corners 
of the world by Christianity, a religion by 
which millions have been, and still are, quick- 
ened and inspired. Let us not forget that, 
through the influence of Jesus and Paul, the 
Ten Commandments of Moses, the sublime 
utterances of Isaiah, of Micah, of Jeremiah, 
the proverbs of Solomon and the psalms of 
David, have brought and are bringing, and 
will continue to bring, balm and comfort, joy 
and happiness, spiritual bliss and moral sun- 
shine into untold millions of homes. 

Thus is the Christian, through Jesus and 
Paul, deeply indebted to the Jew; and thus is 
the Jew, also through Jesus and Paul, deeply 
indebted to the Christian. The Christian and 
Jew of to-day, each in his own way, is manfully 
striving to perform his part in preaching the 
belief in a God who is all-just, all-wise and 
all-knowing ; each is trying to do his share to 
fulfill his mission by spreading among his fel- 
low men a love for morality and righteous- 
ness. 

May Jew and Christian continue to seek ‘out 
the many beliefs they have in common, and to 
join hands in working together for comimon 
humanity. 

May the object lesson become: sissiahaltied: a 
thousand-fold the world over, which for years 
existed in our midst, of our own worthy rabbi 
working tn the most perfect: harmony with a 
Protestant: ex-clergyman and a devout Catho- 
lic, for ‘the common purpose ‘of: saving -the 
youth in our midst from vice and degradation. 
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What a glory and a joy it would be to the Naz- 
arene were he now to return to life and find 
his Jewish brethren and his Christian follow- 
ers living side by side in peace and in harmony 


and working together for a common good! 


May the Jew continue to cultivate a broad 
and liberal spirit; may he avoid the narrow- 
ness, the religious exclusiveness of the Phari- 
see and Sadducee of old! May his sympa- 
thies continue to widen, his religious horizon 
to broaden, and may his spirit of tolerance be- 
come his crowning glory! 

May the Christian continue to preach and 
to practice the ethics of Judaism as set forth 


‘in the Old as well as in the New Testament: 


May he strive to eliminate from Christianity 
the elements of paganism, grafted into it dur- 
ing its earlier history, and may his doctrines 
become still more purified, and brought back 
to the pure and simple belief taught by the 
humble Carpenter from Galilee! 

May the Jew and Christian thus be brought 


into closer touch and into still greater har- 


mony and fellowship! 

May each of us, in our own way, strive to 
fulfill the noble teachings of our belief, and to 
aim to live in accordance with the many lofty 
and beautiful truths imbibed at the breast of 
Judaism by the Nazarene and by Paul, which 
they gave back to the world clothed in a new- 
er and brighter form. 

May we, as Jews, in this spirit, learn to truly 
love our neighbors as ourselves, and, by ex- 
ample as well as by precept, become a nation 


_of priests and a blessing to the human family! 


Sacramento. 


From Korea. 


Seoul, Korea, May 15, 1899. 


My Dear Occident: It was last Wednesday, 
the roth inst., when the good Japanese ship, 
Genkat Maru, anchored in Chemulpo bay. 
The trip from Nagasaki was one of constant 
delight.. The Korean archipelago of islands 
reminds one of the “Inland sea.” 

My first view of Korea was at Fusan; and 
[ will confess my first impression of its inhab- 
itants was disheartening! Their squalor. 
wretchedness and awfulness led me to wonder 
how any one, even for Christ’s sake, could 
consent to live amongst them, and awakened 
my sympathy for those who do! But the re- 
buke to my weak faith and blindness of vision 
soon came. I called at the Mission compound 
on Rev. and Mrs. Ross and Miss Chase; and 
their complete content with their work and 
joy in it, esteeming it an unspeakable honor 
to tell the old story of redeeming love to this 
benighted people, was so manifest that I was 
made to feel I had never known what real ser- 
vice for the Master is. I remained with my 
scn at Chemulpo over night. coming on to Se- 
oul next day—overland in jinrikishas. There 


was quite a party of us, including Bishop 
Cranston and daughter, the ladies riding in 
both Korean and Japanese chairs; and it was 
a unique procession, I assure you. The 
country is in its fresh spring dress, and is not 
nearly as dreary as | had expected. The 
1ountains are rugged and grand, the hillsides 
mostly covered with round graves. We saw 


one strange funeral, and passed through and 
in sight of many villages, looking so like a 
cluster of enlarged brown toadstools ! 


We entered Seoul throught the great south 
gate, always guarded against the Fire-god, 
and water at hand, ready to drown him if seen 
coming. Oh! the sights one sees here, and 
the smells one smells, are quite beyond de- 
scription or the photographer’s art. The dirty 
white raiment of these people is so marvelous- 
ly ripped up and ravelled out that it looks as 
through it was brushed daily with a buzz saw. 
They are so dirty “they might be called a pict- 
ure—a landscape picture.” But with it all, 
the leaven is working. 

Yesterday, my first Sunday in Korea, was a 


full and instructive day. Spent the morning 
with our brother, Rev. Mr. Moore, in his 
especial mission work ; first at a street preach-_ 


ing scene, at which Korean converts did the 


talking to a great crowd, and then on to the | 


Korean church, a building distinctively Ko- 
rean and owned by them, but perfectly clean, 
and decorated with green pine branches. It 
was a wonderful scene, and filled my soul. A 
large, long low room, heavy, dark beams 
overhead ; a white cloth hung across the mid- 
dle, the men on one side and the women on 
the other; in all about one hundred and fifty. 
The second service was the Sunday-school, 
and all remained to it, earnest, devout schol- 


ars. Through Mr. Moore as interpreter, [ 


said a few words to them, and at the close all 
ee around me and wanted to shake my 
hand. | 

Next Lord’s Day I am to be with Dr. Un- 
derwood, and during the few weeks I am here 
shall come in touch with all these dear breth- 
ren and sisters, who are doing such grand 
work for souls. Have already met Dr. and 
Mrs. Vinton, Rev. and Mrs. Gifford, etc. 
Karly next month Rev. Moffatt and Miss Dr. 
Alice Fish will be married here. They and 
other friends from Pyeng Yang will arrive this 
week, and when they go back I may return 
with them, for I am anxious to see the giori- 
ous work in that province. A business man, 
who has been associated with this railroad 
company for the last two vears, and is now 


at his home in Colorado Springs, has written a 


letter. concerning Korea, for their local paper, 
which my son has just received from him: 
and its closing sentence is, I think, worth 
your printing, coming from a man who has 
no distinctive religious life. It is as follows: 
“Sin and unrighteousness stalk through the 
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land; but the patient, tireless missionary 1s 
hard on their trail.”’ 

The more I see of the work here, the eager- 
ness of the people to know the truth, and real- 
ize how difficult it is for them to throw off the 
bondage of the absurd customs and ideas 
which have come down to them out of a 
musty past, the more do I feel that we at 
home have a very faint conception of God's 
plan for Korea and Japan and China. 


Very truly and fraternally yours, 
H. E. Bostwick. 


Competition a Subsidiary Method. 


BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


We see and hear much about competition. 


But we have no competition like that of na-_ 


ture,—none of her great numbers which are 
in excess of the means of living. _Men have 
blundering and incapacity and heartlessness 
enough, but it is nothing to the blundering and 
incapacity and heartlessness of the animal 
world. They have waste enough, but it is noth- 
ing to the inconceivable waste of nature. 
They are slow enough, but it is nothing to that 
unending slowness. Our way is not the way 
of cosmic or of bionomic nature. The great 
difference between biological and social prog- 
ress is that one can be only by heredity and 
only with a vast waste, whereas the other 1s 
by improved methods and with a saving; 
is by the addition of greatly more perception 
and reflection, and is by the addition of a 
greatly helpful moral quality. Men as animals 
- do not have and heed both an obligation to do 
better and an aspiration to be better. 
_ Left to nature, man probably never would 
reach a high culture. We are speaking not of 
how man gets his constitution, but of how 
he advances with it; not of how he gets his 
faculties, but of how he uses them to his prof- 
it; not of how he came to be what he 1s, but 
of how society and civilization come to their 
best. 
advancement of a few, by other than the mer- 
ciless thrusting aside of the many. Upon the 
whole, men do better, and the better they be- 
come, the better they do. And they can do 
better still. | 

Yet there is competition. It is political, 
that of tribe with tribe for a district, of state 
with state for a province, of empire with em- 
pire for a state. It is economic, that of man 
with man, district with district, land with land. 
The multiplication of men and farms and fac- 
tories and mines and routes, makes it more 
strenuous. The struggle grows sharp. Even 
a slight improvement makes with the person, 
the corporation, the people, the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Nations are strug- 
gling not so much for any other precedence 
as that of trade. This is the great struggle 


of the world to-day. 


This is bv other than the ruthless self- 
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»o also, with the territorial widening of so- 
cial life, there is the territorial widening of 
competition. The farmer competes with all 
the farmers, the factory with all the factories. 
But competition is modified. It 1s not for 
life. Society sees to it that all be left alive, 
so far as possible. She picks up and carries 
along her wounded. Our competition is only 
for a more comfortable life. Then, too, there 
is a common fund of utilities. Every one has 
the government, the roads, the mails. So also 
there is a vast deal of combination, in family, 
state and brotherhood. 

Yet competition belongs rather to a low 
stage of life and progress. But the lower stage 
of advance in a people does not end where the 
higher begins. But for a while both go on to- 
gether, through the lower with abating and 
the higher with increasing energy— if there | 
be progress. 


The Sunday-school Commissary Department 


Of what sort of mental food shall the sup- 
ply of the Sunday-school consist? This is 
the question to be earnestly considered every 
vear by the Sunday-school Commissary De- 
partment, in other words, the library com- 
mittee. | | | 

Back of this question, of course, comes al- 
ways the inquiry whether it is necessary or 
expedient for the Sunday-school to support a 
library at all, in these days of school supple- 
mentary reading, plentiful periodicals, and 
public libraries. It is insisted that even the 
choice religious papers regularly presented 
by the Sabbath-school are left upon the seats 
by older scholars, and it not seldom happens 
that younger children—and not slum children, 
by any means—tear up papers and cards, 
scattering them in the gutters, on the way 
home. Devotional books, missionary annals 
and valuable Bible helps in bound volumes 
are left year after year in reproachful dusti- 
ness upon their shelves, while a few favorite 
books of fiction are worn to rags, many of 
their pages scribbled over with the readers’ 
bad spelling and worse grammar. 

And is it a proper function of the Sabbath- 
school to support a library, when the litera- 


ture provided is always treated with contempt 


and good secular literature reaches every 
home in abundance? This is a question which, 
in the final test of expediency, must be settled 
by each school for itself. But, as the church 
day by day assunies more responsibility for 
the all-around development of character, it 
would seem retrogression to neglect a means 
of culture so potent as this may be if earnest- 
ly cared for. 

The very fact of the abundance of miscellan- 
eous reading, good, bad and indifferent, ren- 
ders it necessary that some one should present 
a course, pure as well as attractive, wholesome 
as well as stimulating; such a course as will 
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produce good, sound character-fibre, and 
spiritual power. Besides, while an abundance 
of literature for every one is the rule, there 
are exceptions. The best of literature for young 
people is not always at hand for every one, 
even in the cities. As an illustration, a young 
lady in my Bible class, who works for small 


wages as clerk in a store, longs to read Rus- 


kin’s “Stones of Venice.” She has artistic 
feeling and the artist’s touch, and is saving all 


- she can for training in the future. She cannot 
even afford paper-bound volumes of the work 


she craves. What a joy to find it in the Sun- 
day-school library! It binds her to the school 


by a sweet, unconscious tie, and the author’s 


deep religious feeling kindles her soul, upon 
every page. 

If we grant that our Sunday-school needs a 
commissary department, its officers must be 
most judiciously selected. They should be 


people who are not too busy, but busy enough; 


ull-blooded, stalwart Christians, willing and 
able to give time and thought. They should 
know something of the silent wonderings and 
hungerings of boys and girls, and should 
themselves like the taste of honorable adven- 
ture, or a great biography, or a charmed 
journey into the ever-fresh world of a great 
story. They should know enough and be 
honest enough not to provide slush for the 
Sunday-school food. 

Gail Hamilton said long ago that monkeys 
should learn of something besides monkeys, 
if they are ever to improve; and children must 
hear of something besides children, if we wish 
them to improve. Perhaps this is one thing 
that is the matter with our story papers. It 
is just possible that the children are sur- 
feited with reading about children. We might 
refresh them with true things for a while; only 
remembering that a sweet fairy tale may be 
as “true,” sometimes, as a dull biography— 
perhaps truer. 

It may require much time and patience for 


the committee to know all about every book 
added to the catalogue, but this is impera- 


tive. Nothing should be taken for granted. 
Many a set of books by a charming and pop- 
ular author will be found, if carefully exam- 
ined, to have among them at least one black 
sheep. Here is one, perhaps, just as attractive 
as any of the others by the same author, but 
in the eager desire to emphasize the pressing 
need of slum work, she goes out of her way 
to depreciate effort for foreign missions, and 
all this in such an incidental way that its 
harmful influence will be all the more subtle. 
Another series of books is a great tempta- 
tion—to the committee, first of all. Bright, 
entertaining, full of emotional religion and 
good works, it is sure to be read. But these 
pages throng with voung people who are pre- 
ternaturally able to do the right thing, at the 
right moment, and in the right place, every 


effort culminating in a blaze of glory. The 
committee may well ask if, after reading them, 
the real young people will ever be satisfied to 
do anything less than to reform and instruct 
a whole generation of bankrupt business men, 
incapable housekeepers, weak-minded moth- 
ers and discouraged pastors. Besides, al- 
though written in an easy, vivid style, there 1s 
in the work much false literary expression, 
cheap and poor. The imprint of a successful 


‘publisher may deceive, as well as the name of 
the author. Will not a faithful Sunday-school 


commissary department hesitate to present a 
book ‘describing a vision of heaven, presented 
by the author with a specious assumption of 
its truth and value? Any uninspired attempt 
at description in detail of that blessed place 
must surely degrade our apprehension of the 
truth, and every hour spent in poring over 
these imaginings, couched in wretchedly poor 
expression, must be worse than wasted. _ 
Yet, such a book, coming from a popular 
firm, slips into the schools, along with a flood 
of cheap devotional literature, vitiating the 
taste of the children until they lose whatever 
healthy appetite they may have had for the 
clear, systematic, conscientious teachings of 
accredited publications put forth by the 
church. The scholars will read good literature 


if presented to them in an orderly, attractive 


way, the bill of fare varied and yet harmon- 
ious. 

The Sunday-school has all the machinery 
for a successful reading club, without the im- 
pairing if any other function, if the committee 
will arrange the course and provide the ma- 
terial. 
But that, as Kipling would say, is “another 
story.” Lucia Chase Bell. 


He Leadeth Me. 


The Shepherd He 
Who leadeth me, 

No good I lack thro’ life’s long day; 
With him I bide, 
In him confide, 

He leadeth me, I fear to stray. 


He leadeth me, 
It may not be 
In pastures green I always dwell; 
But still I say, 
Though rough the way, 
He leadeth me, and all is well. 


Heleadeth me 

O’er stormy sea, 

Sometimes I walk by waters still. 
He is my guide, 
Whate’er betide, 

He leadeth me—I fear no ill. © 


He leadeth me— 
I cannot see 
One step before, the way is hid. 
The future dim, 
I trust with Him, 
He leadeth me and I am glad. 


—Gertrude Humphrey. 


E. Oakland Cal. 
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Thome Circfe. 


An Aged Christian’s View of Heaven. 
BY MRS. M. S. KAUFMAN. 


Have you seen a lovely country, 
Lost amid bewitching maze? 
Have you seen a range of mountains, 
Gently veiled in shifting haze ? 
Dimly these an outline give, 
Of the land where I’m to live. 


Have you e’er seen rainbow beauties © 
Dance about in early dews? 

Have you e’er seen sunrise splendors, _ 
Shimmering through autumnal hues? 

Such the play of colors rare 

In that land, to which I’m heir! 


You have heard the thrush at morning, 
Pouring forth its tuneful lay; . 

You have heard the ring dove cooing, 

its mate at close of day; 

But more wooing sounds than these 
Are borne to me, on heavenly breeze. 


You’ ve seen a family gathering— 
Father, mother, children, all— _ 
You have felt their hearts all blending 

In the Savior’s loving call. 
Such and more, my blest communion 
With that land of perfect union. — 


If you’ve e’er seen weary wanderer, 
Almost reach the Canaan sought; 

If you’ve seen the vet’ran soldier, 
With his battles nearly fought, 

Then you know my joyous state 

As my Father’s will I wait. 


Ah, my soul! Thou could’st not murmur 
While so much of heaven is lent, 

But in happy, joyful numbers 
Let remaining days be spent, 

Sing my soul, in triumph tone, 

Thou hast almost reached thy home! 


Summer’s lost in autumn glory, 
Day is lost in sunset glow, 
Swans tell last their sweetest story— 
Pinioned birds leave shells below. 
So my life is slipping ’ way 
From its outgrown house of clay. 


World of loves so swiftly nearing, _ 
Mists roll back—behold the sight! 
Dear ones gone, again appearing 
Clothed in robes of purest light. 
They come, they come, me to greet, 
A trophy for the Master meet. 


Hallelujah, hear the chorus! 
Hallelujah--loud prolong! 
Cherubim and Seraphim -- 
Breaking forth in triumph song. 
Through all heaven the welcome rings, 
Home at last, with the king of kings. 


Signs of Humility. 


The humble man trusts not to his own dis- 
cretion, but in matters of concernment relies 
rather upon the judgment of his friends, coun- 
selors or spiritual guides. He does not per- 
tinaciously pursue the choice of his own will, 
but in all things has God choose for him, and 
lis superiors in those things which concern 
them. He does not murmur against com- 
mands. He is not inquisitive into the reason- 


ableness of indifferent and innocent com- 
mands, but believes their command to be rea- 
son enough in such cases to exact his obedi- 
ence. He lives according to a rule, and with 
compliance to public customs, without any 
affectation or singularity. He is meek and in- 
different in all accidents and chances. He pa- 
tiently bears injuries. He is always unsatis- 
fed in his own conduct, resolutions and coun- 
sels. He is a great lover of good men, and a 
praiser of wise men, and a censurer of no man. 
He is modest in his speech and reserved in his 
laughter. He fears when he hears himself 
commended, lest God make another judgment 
concerning his actions than men do. He gives 
no pert or saucy answers when he is reproved, 
whether justly or unjustly. He. loves to sit 
down in private, and if he may he refuses the 
temptation of offices and new honors. He 1s 
ingenuous, free and open in his actionsand dis- 
courses. He mends his. faults, and gives 
thanks when he is admonished. He is ready 
to do good offices to the murderers of his 
fame, to his slanderers, backbiters and detract- 


ors, as Christ washed the feet of Judas; and is 


contented to be suspected of indiscretion, so 
before God he may be really innocent, and not 
offensive to his neighbor, nor wanting to his 
just and prudent interest—[Jeremy Taylor. 


Cat and Dog Stories. 


The New York Advocate has collected the 
following stories of cats and dogs, which may 
prove interesting to our readers: 


DOG TALKS THROUGH A TELEPHONE. 


Among the passengers who alighted at Red- 
lull Station, in England, the other day, says a 
French paper, was a young lady who at once 
sought out the station master and complained, 
with tears in her eyes, that she had lost her 
poodle at Reigate station. The station mas- 
ter telephoned his colleague at Reigate, who 


_ replied that there was, in fact, at that moment 


in his office a dog which answered to the de- 


scription given of the missing poodle, and 


which was found wandering about the station. 
The lady requested to have the ear of the dog 
placed to the telephone receiver, and proceed- 
ed to cali him by name. The animal imme- 
diately recognized the voice of its mistress, 
began to bark, and ended by jumping up on 
the instrument, at the other end of which its 
uistress was speaking to her favorite, which 
was soon restored to her. : 


CAT DIES FOR HER MASTER. 


During the hurricane that prevailed at Se- 
attle, Wash., a short time ago, the steamer 
lV wildwood, lying at her dock, went to the bot- 
tom of the bay, says the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. At the time of sinking one man was 
aboard and asleep. The boat’s cat, when the 
water nearly reached the sleeper’s bunk, 
scratched the man in the face, and at the same 
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time howled so vigorously as to thoroughly 


awaken the sleeper, who started to get up to 
put the cat on the deck, when he discovered 
that the boat was sinking. He made a rush 
for the deck just as the vessel was going to 
the bottom, and succeeded in reaching the 
mast, on which he climbed and saved himself 
from drowning. His lusty yells attracted 
Captain Fife of the steamer Angeles, and he 
was rescued, but the brave cat perished. 
PUSS TURNS ACROBAT. 

A young man in Philadelphia is the pos- 
sessor of a handsome Maltese cat, which bids 
fair to be a wonder in its line, says the Phila- 
delphia Press. Unlike other felines, this cat 
has a great fondness for water, and seems to 
be real happy on wash days, when he regular- 
ly takes a bath in the blueing water after the 
clothes have been removed from the tub. 
Another peculiar trait is the animal’s ability 
to eat any kind of food, and fruits and nuts, 
especially peanuts, are his specialty. 

3ut the most amusing performance of this 
gifted pet takes place whenever the gentle- 
man’s wife has occasion to string up the 


clotheslines in the yard. At such times the 


cat takes great delight in doing a little tight- 
rope walking, and follows the clothesline in its 
zigzag course from fence to fence, never mak- 
ing a misstep, and continuing the performance 
for hours at a time. The cat has fur of a 
beautiful shade, which is probably due in a 
measure to his baths in the blueing water. 


THE INNOCENT PUNISHED FOR THE GUILTY. 


A gentleman had left Rover at his sister’s 
while abroad for a few months, says the Chica- 
vo News, and on his return the animal was so 
excited that he was not surprised to hear him 
barking in the night. The barking was so 
persistent that the owner put on his dressing- 
gown to go down stairs and pat Rover on the 
head to soothe him. He was no sooner in bed 
again than the noise began. Sohe madeanother 
journey to point out, with some asperity, that 
the repetition of the offense would call down 
serious consequences upon the delinquent. 
He was just dozing when the barking started 
more furiously than ever, and continued until 
he made a third journey—with a walking- 
stick. Soon after the disturbance began once 
more. Fortunately, the gentleman was too 
sleepy to get up again, and at last he went off 
to sleep, vowing to sell the dog the next day. 
When the morning came, however, his sister 
lioped that he had not been aroused by the 
barking of—her new parrot! It was always 
imitating the dog at night, she said. 


A MUSICAL POMERANIAN. 


A gentleman who has a great fondness for 
dogs says: “I had heard dogs howl at the pi- 
ano, but never before sing to it, as my Pomer- 
anian did; and, what was stranger still, he was 


perfectly in tune. This is not exaggeration, 
but a fact; and’he would go right up the scale 
without a false note. Whenever I played the 
piano he used to sit in the middle of the room, 
put his little nose in the air, and join in with a 
great deal of expression and feeling. He 
thoroughly enjoyed his musical performance, 
and seemed immensely pleased with himself. 
A Welsh terrier we have in the house now of- 
ten comes and sits close to my feet when | am 
playing. His nature is a very sentimental one 
at all times,and meek ; other dogs I have noticed 
do the same thing, and this without either 
‘howling’ or ‘singing.’ My Pomeranian was 
anything but good-tempered, meek, or senti- 


mental. At times he went into the most fear- 


ful rages when any one did anything to annoy 
him. I have never known a dog which took 
such fiendish hatred to people. With me he 
was always the sweetest and most affectionate 
and faithful little companion possible. He 
was evidently the sort of dog that must attach 
himself to one person. More extreme oppo- 
sites could not be found than in him and the 
Welsh terrier I have mentioned; so it shows 
that music affects dogs with different charac- 
ters—fiery as well as meek.” 


THE DOG REPORTER. 


Bob, a fox terrier that belongs to the chief 
of one of the Washington newspaper bureaus, 
is generally known along Newspaper Row as 
“the dog reporter.” The correspondent of 
the Detroit News-Tribune tells why. 

There are some sanctums that the ordinarv 
reporter does not dare to enter, unless espe- 
cially invited; not so with Bob. His nerve is 
supreme. He starts out each morning with 
ereat regularity to make the rounds of the 
Treasury Department, White House, anc 
War, State and Navy buildings, usually ac- 
companying one of the reporters of the bu- 
reau. If they are behind time he goes on his 
own hook. 

He is known in practically all the depart- 
ments, and when he comes along officials dis- 
creetly conceal all letters or other documents 
which may have news in them, because Bob 


will never leave an office without some tangi- 


ble proof that he has called. A few weeks 
ago he was discovered by Secretary Gage 
calmly walking out of his office with a bundle 
of letters presented by a Western Congress- 
ian in behalf of a constituent who wanted a 


position. Bob was greatly aggrieved when 


the messenger forcibly relieved him of his 
“scoop.” | 

Bob also frequently pays his respects to the 
President. Unlike most callers, Bob always 
sees the chief magistrate when the spirit 
moves him so to do, and incidentally, in his 
demonstrations of delight over a Dewey vic- 
tory or some other little achievement, he paws 
the creases all out of the Presidential trousers. 
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MAKING FRIENDS. 


My animal family consists of a dog and a 
cat, says a writer in Our Animal Friends. The 
dog is a long-time pet; the kitten is a new- 


comer. I hesitated to take her because Dick | 


detested cats, but this kitten was a diplomatist, 
and she and Dick became fast friends. -Just 
after her arrival Dick went to sleep on a large 
rug in the sitting-room, after curling himself 
round so that there was a little vacant circle 
between his body and his legs. The cat, who 


had been playing at my feet, grew tired and» 


looked about for a sleeping place. 

Suddenly she spied Dick, and her indecision 
vanished. With the greatest deliberation she 
curled herself up in the circle of his legs and 
went to sleep. 

Presently Dick awoke. He raised his bead 
lazily,,and was about to drop it again when 
he caught sight of the cat. I shall never for- 
get the comical look that came into his eyes. 
No human countenance ever expressed utter 
astonishment more plainly than Dick’s. For 


several moments he gazed at the cat as if 


doubting the evidence of his senses, too much 
bewildered to bark. Then he slowly reached 


over and gently nipped the cat’s ear 


Cutter gave her head a shake, to dislodge a 
fly, and slept on. Then Dick, who seemed to 
be experimenting, gave the ear a harder nip. 
This time Cutter started out of her sleep, 
raised her head, comprehended the cause of 
her trouble, promptly clawed the dog’s nose 
with one little paw, and straightway resumed 
her sleep. 

For the next five minutes Dick’s face was a 
study, as he lay looking at her. Then, evi- 
dently giving up the puzzle, he lay down again 
and slept too. 


Helping Grandma. 
There is nothing more beautiful in this 
world than to observe the tenderness of some 


girls toward their aged relatives. Dear grand- 


mother cannot thread her needles as easily as 
she used to do, and is sensitive on the subject, 
and does not like to be too obviously helped— 
to have attention called to her failing eyesight. 
which she so much regrets, and does not like 
to admit. There are two ways of meeting the 
difficulty. Mattie, a kind-hearted girl, with- 
out much tact, will exclaim, “O grandma! 
what perfect nonsense for you to fuss over that 
needle! You know you cannot find the hole 
where the thread should go in—your eyes are 
too old. Give me the thing; I’ll thread your 
needles.” The intention is most excellent, but 
the oid lady is hurt, and stifles a sigh. She 
had young eyes once, and she has the same in- 
dependent spirit still. Edith, in the same cir- 
cumstances, manages in another fashion. She 
simply threads a dozen needles, and leaves 
them all ready for grandmama in her needle- 
book, saying pleasantly, “It saves so much 


time, dear, these busy days, to have one’s nee- 


dles all ready and waiting.” —[ Harper's Round 
Table. 


| The Homes He Visits. 


A little girl went on an errand to an elegant 
house. The lady was proud of her home, and 
she showed Jennie the carpets, ornaments and 
flowers, and asked, “Don’t vou think these 
things are lovely?” 

“They are pretty,” said Jennie. “What a 
beautiful home for Jesus to visit! Does he 
ever come here?” 

“Why, no,” said the lady. 

‘Don't you ever ask him?” asked Jennie. 
We have only a room and a bedroom, and we 
have no carpets or pretty things; but Jesus 
comes and makes us very happy.” 

The lady told her husband what Jennie had 
said, and he replied: “I have often thought 
that we ought to thank God for his goodness, 
and ask him to come and live with us.’ 

They became Christians, and Jesus came to 
live with them and made them happy. Jesus 
blesses every home to which he comes.—[ Lit- 
tie Learners’ Paper. 


Sheep Shearing by Machinery. 


The sheep-shearing experiment that is be- 
ing tried in Sycamore, Ill., is proving success- 
ful. A gasoline engine of four horse- -power | 
runs ten clippers, which shear on an average 
1,000 sheep a day. One of the advantages 
of the experiment is that about half a pound 
more wool is realized from each sheep. The 
test will be given to 15,000 sheep. The sheep 
are sheared, the wool is tied and packed in 
large sacks holding several hundred pounds 
each, and ready for shipment at once. The 
success met with in this experiment will revo- 
lutionize the sheep-shearing business.—[5St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A Good Weather Recipe. 


St. Nicholas gives the following helpful, 
weather recipe, which all grumblers would do 
vel to ponder: 

When it drizzles and drizzles, 

If we cheerfully smile 

We can make the weather, 

By working together, 

As fair as we choose in a little while. 
For who will notice that clouds are drear 

If pleasant faces are always near, 

And who will remember that skies are gray 

If he carries a happy heart all day ? —Se/, 


(Sod gives us enough and 
sense enough for what he wants us to do. if 
we either tire ourselves or puzzle ourselves, it 
is our own fault. And we may always be sure, 
whatever we aie doing, that we cannot be 
pleasing to him if we are ret happy ovrscives. 


--[ Ruskir 
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Notes. 


All will enjoy the following vivid descrip- 
tion of the Taj Mahal, taken from a letter from 
Agra, India, written by Rev. Charles Bruce 
Pitblado, a former pastor of. Calvary ‘church, 
this city. 

Mr. Pitblado saw the magnificent tomb at 
sunrise. He says: “We stopped at the gate- 
way that led into the garden of the Taj. The 
archway is like a great arc de triomphe. Its 
masonry is of reddish stone dressed with white 


marble. As we looked through the gate, we 


saw the dome flanked with turrets and feath- 
ery minarets floating on a drapery of stone 
tapestry. You see, away as it were a quarter 
of a mile to the right of you, and about the 
same distance to the left, two grand lofty en- 
trances like the one you enter here. . 


“You then realize that this tomb has ‘been 
placed in a beautiful Oriental garden, that can 
be entered by four gorgeous gateways. A 
long walk leads down the garden and up 
many steps to the building. Across the gar- 
den we see palms, mango, peepul and mene 
trees, and water in which gold fish may be 
seen, and pond lilies grow. 


“You are again looking upon that dome, 


hanging on the drapery of artistic masonry, 


and floating on the sky. It seems that the 
marble has lost the grossness of its material 


substance. You gaze long and thoughtfully 


at the building, trying to measure it, to com- 
pare it with something else, or to get a few 
characteristics that you can lay hold of for a 
description. But you feel for once that at 
least footrules and measuring lines are useless. 


You have seen nothing like this before. Mi- 


lan Cathedral, or St. Peter’s at Rome, or the 
Mosque at Jerusalem have all something very 
material about them. They are not ethereal- 
ized and even spiritualized like this structure 
of Mosaic tapestry, blended in most graceful 
lines, shapes and figures. As you come close, 
you see the precious stones, the onyx, the 


emerald, the jasper, the agate, and all the va- — 


rious kinds of stones that have been inlaid in 
the white marble, and that have caused the 
pleasing illusion you experience. It is a work 
that has been produced by the jeweller, rather 
than by the architect. It is a structure of pre- 
cious stones, with the ground work of white 
marble. 

“Tt is not greatness that strikes you as you 
look at it, but perfection; it is not strength 


but beauty; not material grandeur but spir- 


itual sentiment. The pyramids spoke to me 
of power; St. Peter’s cathedral struck me 
with awe; but this building fascinated me 
with its beauty. Here wealth untold has 
been lavished; labor excessive has been ex- 
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pended; and genius profound has made a cre- 
ation, which, with its surroundings, is one ot 
the best representatives of architectural beauty 
on earth. No doubt I should have looked at 
my guidebook for history and facts about this 
building, but I have not time to do so just 
now. I know the King, who lost his wite, 
built this monument as an expression of his — 
love, and of his appreciation of her beauty. 
The work was faultless. I stood beside the 
sarcophagus of the King and Queen, and 
heard the wonderful echo as we conversed; 
and my guide sung a few notes of an Arabic 
tune which seemed to roll around your head 
like a choir of sweet voices, and rose higher 
and higher till it died away in the whispers oi 
angels singing in heaven. I stood there in 
that tomb and sung “Old Hundred,” and list- 
ened to my own voice. The Mahometans list- 
ened too, and the echoes seemed to me the fin- 
est music I ever heard. I believe most firmly 
that I can sing well if I only can have a good 
echo. We _ walked around the building 
through the garden; and saw the sun rise, 
making dome, spires, minarets and precious 
stones gleam with his glory. I was loathe to 
leave the garden, the tomb, the gateways—but 
Il am going back to see it by moonlight to- 

The Foreign Board, as all know, are able to 
begin tne work of ‘the year free from debt. 
Blessed thought! They now proclaim the 
eiad news that fifty new missionaries, includ- 
ing wives, are to be sent out. An annual con- 
ference (the second) with newly appointed 
missionaries takes place at 156 Fifth avenue, 


_ New York, from June 7 to 14. A most at- 


tractive program is prepared. During the 
week a reception will be held at the home of 
Mrs. Darwin James, and another by the 
Woman's Board the last afternoon, after the 
farewell service. It will be a week of rare 
privilege. 


Tworeturning missionaries sailed per steam- 
er China, June g—J. B. Neal, M.D., to Chin- 
anfoo, China; Miss Kate C. Youngman to 
Tokio, Japan. Miss Youngman began her 
work in Japan in 1873, and has long been 
identified with the day school, Kimo No. 1, 
the leper work, Sabbath-school and services at 
Uyeno Park. Dr. Neal went in 1883, and is. 
the physician in Mcllvaine hospital. These 


missionaries made a short stay at the Men- 
tone. | 


Rev. H. C. Thomson, D.D., formerly a 
missionary in Mexico, with family made us a 
farewell call before returning to Oregon, as 
pastor of a church there. His wife, whom we 
have known since 1886, as Mrs. L. M. Naylor 
of Kanazawa, Japan, goes to a new field of 
usefulness in Oregon. A pleasant care will 
be hers, the companionship of Dr. Thom- 
son's children, three daughters and one son. 
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Woman's Worth Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts, 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m._ Invitation extended 
toall. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


‘All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 37t E. _— street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Ore- 
gon Christian Endeavor Union was held in 
Portland, May 25-28, in the First Congrega- 
tional and First Presbyterian churches. The 
cloudy weather could not dampen the ardor ot 
the delegates, and the services were well at- 
tended by energetic, enthusiastic young peo- 


ple. 
The splendid edifices were in holiday attire. 


In the First Congregational church, snowballs 
and great branches of Scotch broom with its 
dainty, yellow flowers, intermingled with 
white blossoms, produced a pretty effect. The 
Presbyterian church was decked with ivy. 
The choir railing was hidden with garlands. 
Below appeared in letters of white and gold 
the Scripture text, ‘“Ye shall be witnesses un- 


to Me.” In one corner was suspended a min- 
iature ship, representing the Floating Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies. The stars and 
stripes gave brightness to the scene. 

The first session in the Congregational 
church was held Thursday evening. Rev. 
Edgar P. Hill, D.D., welcomed the delegates 
in his happy manner, and Rev. Morton L. 
Rose, of Eugene, responded. Rey. H. A. 
Ketchum’s address, “Preparing to Witness,” 
was most eloquent, and the Christian Endeav- 
orers departed, spiritually refreshed and 
strengthened for the work of the morrow. 
Friday’s sessions were very interesting. Re- 
ports of the year’s work by B. L. Stowell, 
Miss Martha Case and Rev. G. E. Henderson 
were encouraging and showed that good is 
being accomplished. Splendid lectures were 
given during the convention by Rev. H. L. 
Hoods, Rev. Robert Mclean, President 
Thomas Newlin, Rev. A. J. Montgomery, 
Rev. A. W. Ackerman, Professor P. L. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Narcissa White Kinney and others. 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., was of course the cen- 
ter of attraction, and his words of encourage- 


by Chaplain A. Robinson. 
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ment will be treasured forever in the hearts 
of the C. E.’s. One of the features of the 
meetings was the Junior morning, Saturday. 
It was an inspiring sight to see the little ones 
enter with zeal into the exercises, and to hear 
many answer “faithful” to the roll-call. Dr. 
Clark spoke a few words and the bright eyes 
of the children showed that they knew and 
appreciated the speaker. Miss Ellen Strong’ S 
talk about “The Children of Korea’ was so 
simply yet beautifully told that each wee tot 
listened” attentively. At this session speciai 
reference was made to “our sailor brother” 
The Bethel in 
Portland has proved a haven for the “‘midship- 
mite’ as well as the officer, and not a few have 
gone forth comforted by the words of the 


P salmist, “Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 


in the great waters.” The election of officers 
then took place. The Union is bound to go 
forward with such leaders. 

The reception Saturday night at the Con- 

gregational church was delightful. At 8 
o'clock every seat was filled, and the organ re- 
cital by Miss Fisher was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Rose Bloch contributed a solo, and her mag- 
nificent voice added to the pleasure. of the oc- 
casion. In the rooms below, gay with the 
rosy hawthorn, the people were given an op- 
portunity to greet Dr. Clark. Music was ex- 
quisitely rendered by stringed instruments. 
_ The churches were crowded Sunday morn- 
ing. Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., spoke at the Presbyterian church. It 
was a fine sermon, replete with helpful 
thoughts. Sunday evening the societies gath- 
ered for the impressive consecration service. 
The theme, a fruitful one, was made the sub- 
ject for discussion and earnest prayers were 
offered. At 8 o'clock the closing exercises 
took place. The charge to officers was given 
hy Rev. Cephas Clapp, of Forest Grove. The 
address by Dr. Clark contained much valua- 
ble “Remember,” said he, “when you 
return with enthusiasm to your homes, to be 
loyal to your own church, your own Sabbath- 
school, your prayer-meeting and missionary | 
Board. Thus will the best results be ob- 
tained.”” As the speaker stood there, looking 
over the sea of faces, every Christian Endeav- 
orer felt a thrill of pride to think that he or she 
might claim relationship with him, through 
Christian fellowship. Rev. Thomas Boyd al- 
so took part. 

Monday morning, the work over, the day 
was given up to pleasure. An excursion was 
planned to Cascade Lochs. The service held 
on board, however, was regarded as the most 
pleasing of all, and as delegates separated, 
each felt better prepared by enriched experi- 
ence, for “witnessing,” and realized that the 


theme so ably treated, will be the golden cord 
binding together the friends, made at the con- 
vention of 


Edna Isabel Protzman. 
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Woman's Spnodicaf Society 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


-Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Quirterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento 
a ‘street, on the Saturday following the first Wednesday 
-of January, April and July, at 2 p.m. All are invited. 
The annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
*the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


L About Boxes, and What to Put in Them. 
| Some of you will remember the reply of 
Secretary Baer when one of the Endeavorers 
asked him which one of the committees he 
-considered the most important,—“The one to 
which I belong.” On this principle, as a loy- 
al Presbyterian auxiliary to the General As- 
sembly, which outlined the work of the Wom- 
an’s Board, specifying the provision of home 
mission boxes, I regard this part of the work 
second to none. Of course we wish the mis- 
-sionaries could have better salaries, but until 


this can be secured the “box” has its place 
and mission. Many of our home missionaries 
do not claim the fulfilment of this pledge or 
desire it, but a large number do need this sup- 
plementary aid, and it is in their behalf | 
write. I wish you could hear some of the ex- 
-periences | have heard. 
The schedule for the apportionment of 
home mission salaries is good so far as it 
a goes, but sometimes the vision as well as the 


q money fails to reach from New York to Idaho 


or New Mexico. Even careful study of the 
face. of a map will not reveal conditions. that 
nmiake it possible for one man and his family 


(| to live with comfort on a salary of eight hun- 


dred dollars, and, less than a hundred miles 
away, the different conditions which make it 
impossible for another man and his family 
to more than erist, with great privation, on 
the same salary. The one lives in a thriving 
town with several stores, where reasonable 
wants may be supplied at reasonable prices ; 
the other lives in a Mexican town—the only 
store is kept by a Jew, no competition, old 
goods, poor quality. Even staple groceries, 
clothing and shoes sell for double price, and 
more, than in the other town,—and no rail- 
road or express ofhce nearer than forty miles. 
To the missionary family laboring in such a 
big, lonely field a box full of substantial sym- 
pathy and helpful gifts in aid of their work 
for the Master would be the best kind of a 
tonic. 

A sister in one of the mountain fields 
writes: “You ladies will not know until eter- 
nity dawns upon you, how much you are do- 
ing for the Lord. in thus ministering ta the 
wants of his servants. The unprecedented 
hard times have cut down the appropriations 


of the Home Board, and also cut off the 
means of the people to such an extent that 
the woman’s missionary society alone stands 
between many of our missionaries and act- 
ual want and suffering. We have been on our 
present charge for four years, my husband 
doing the work of three men, holding the fort 
and hoping for reinforcements. When he 
learned that the Board could not grant aid 


for new work, he gave up all but three church- 
-es, which he constantly supplies, driving 


twenty-four miles*one Sabbath and twenty- 
eight the next. The poor must have the gos- 
pel preached to them, and we are holding on.” 
This is a sample of the kind of men and wom- 
en we may be privileged to know through the 
medium of a missionary box. All mission- 
aries learn, I think, to do without many things 
which might seem necessities with different 
surroundings, but outside and beyond the ma- 
terial value of a box come the blessings of 
svmpathy and the prayers of Christian friends. 
Why not have a “box meeting” in your so- 
ciety? Make your preparation, study up on 
the question. Get Mrs. Maria Green’s ‘Home 
Missionary Trip” and read it at the meeting. 
Those are not ideal but real families that she 
visits. Other good leaflets are “Our Sort ot 
Folks,” ‘““Her Son,” “A Helpmeet for Him,” 
and ‘Our Missionary Box.” Get a supply, 
read them, and do something. There are two 
splendid articles in the Home Mission Monthly 
for January, 1895. Have these read at your 
meeting. March, 1895, has an account of 
“Beginnings at Muddy Creek.” This will 
tell you how to go to work as well as anything 
] have ever seen or heard. It is full of good 
points, one of which is the sending of a roll 
each unfolding of which reveals a surprise. 
Do not refuse an application because of the 
size of the family—the larger the family the 
greater the need. Look upon the mission- 
ary s family as belonging to the household 


of faith, and put into the box the things you 


would like your own brother and sister and 
children to have under like circumstances. 
Pack the box carefully with new, suitable gar- 
ments; then before the cover is nailed on see 
to it that every crack and corner is filled with 
sympathy, love and tender prayers. Where 
the “inasmuch” spirit is cultivated there will 
be no withholding of the gifts that would 
bring comfort to overburdened workers. 

The preparation of a missionary box is a 
good thing in any auxiliary. It promotes 
sociability, provokes to good works, and 
unites the workers, and there is a reflex in- 
fluence which is a mighty power for good. I 
hope every society that sent a box last year 
will send a larger and better one this year, and 
that every society that did not send one will 
resolve to have a share in the box blessings of 
another season.  Mrs.-H. B. Gage, 

Riverside, Cal. Synodical Box Secretary. 
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What Others Think. 


I believe in the religious newspaper. It 1s 
good to take. It jostles people out of ruts. 
\t pricks the sides of good intent. It broad- 
ens people who read it. It puts parishes in 
touch with each other, and with the wide 
world of Christian activity and life. It slips 


‘many a suggestion into a sermon and many ™ 


a seed-thougnt into a heart. It lets Hy a bow 
at a venture, but the shots tell. It furnishes 
wholesome reading for the Sabbath. What 
with Sunday-school Helps, Prayer Meeting 
Expositions, Religious Notes, Flats and 
sharps, and editorials, it is an ungent, a pun- 
gent, a stimulus and inspiration, a help over 
many a hard place, a comfort to saints and a 
rebuke to sinners.—Herrick Johnson, D.D., im 
N. Y. Observer. | 


When I went to Kansas I felt satisfied that 


there was no better way of handling the liquor 
trathc than by the high-license system, but 
| am now quite as well satisfied that | was 
mistaken. I have changed my opinion of the 
Prohibition law since | have seen its work- 
ings, and I[ regard it as very desirable. It is 
especially so from my own spiritual stand- 
point. For instance, Topeka is a city of 
50,000 inhabitants, so that it 1s quite a town. 
You can walk the whole length of Kansas 
avenue, the principal street of the city, and 
not see a single saloon on either side. What 


is the effect of all this? The young men are 


not tempted to go into the gilded hells where 
music and every allurement are held open for 
them. There are no temptations for the 


young, and there is nothing to lead the man, 


who does not drink habitually, to take a drink, 
just for the sake of being sociable. 

I found it easier to do missionary work in 
Topeka than I found it in Minneapolis or in 
Omaha (both under $1,000 license for sa- 
loons). The young men you approach are 
more inclined to listen and give one respectful 
hearing. There are more men in the church, 
both as members and as mere attendants, in 
proportion to the population. This means 
something, and it is to be credited largely to 
the effects of the temperance legislation. 

The largest wholesale grocer in Kansas is 
a Prohibitionist, but himself not a teetotaler. 
He gives it as his judgment as a business man 
that there is 25 per cent more business done 
by the grocery, dry goods, and-hardware 
trades in Kansas than there was before Prohi- 
bition was established. 

There is no probability that Kansas _ will 


ever go back upon the Prohibition doctrine. — 
Rishop Millspaugh (P. E.), of Kansas. 


William Waldorf Astor, of London, has 
published in his Pall Mall Magazine a sketch 
of his great grandfather, John Jacob Astor, 
in which he incidentally explains why he 
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“abandoned” this country. This country is. 
entirely too democratic to suit him. ‘This man, | 


whose great-great-grandfather was a butch- 


er, complains that in some of the Revolution- 
ary families “the surviving members have. 


sunk to the level of mere tillers of the soil.” 


Lhe whole article is so offensively snobbish | 
that the country will not regret that it has. 
been abandoned by its author.—Presbyterian 


Banner. 


It is very creditable to the good sense and . 
cood taste of the American people that they 


refuse to respond to newspaper projects to 


reward Dewey by “popular subscription.” The - 


sirmy and Navy Kegister, the organ of the 


united service, which may be supposed to have 
an adequate conception of the fitness of things — 
where officers are concerned, speaks very 


strongly against these selfish charitable en- 


terprises. The paper says. that naval officers. 


who know Dewey well are convinced that he 


will disapprove of all such schemes. “It is. 


a species of charity which is likely to be dis- 
tasteful to a man of Dewey’s independence. 


It is one of the lowest forms of tribute, since- 
it suggests a fiscal valuatiom upon the merits. 


or acnievements of the beneficiary. We trust 
that if Admiral Dewey be not permitted to 


speak for himself some one in authority will. 
properly discourage the scheme before it is. 
too late to save Admiral Dewey from the em-. 
-barrassment into which he is being forced by 


the newspapers which seek their own adver- 


tisement in the miserable guise of honoring 


the naval hero.”—S. F. Monitor (R. C.). 


Dewey has suggested that the money con-. 
tributed be expended in the foundation of a- 


sailors’ home.—Ed. 


A SUGGESTIVE COMMENT. 


“They said therefore one to. another, Let. 
us not rend it, but cast lots for it.’ What. 
hardened men, you say, gambling at the. 


cross’s foot! And there is no sin so morally 


indurating as gambling. Do. not set your. 


feet in that fashionable rim of the black Hood 


called progressive euchre. But still the sacred. 


shadow of that cross lies upon your life, and 


you—are heedless of it, thinking only of friv- 
olities, money-making. Is it to@ hard to say- 


that there is something of even the awful 


moral heedlessness of these gamblers in your- 


self?—S. S. Times. 


How often it proves to be progressive eu- 
chre. Progress is surely and rapidly made in. 


the case of so many persons. Advance in 


worldliness, progress away from tlie prayer- 
-meeting, from..serious thinking, secret: 
prayer, from earnest Christian work. Satan 
euchres the soul out of its higher possibilities 
here. even where it is not utterly wrecked for- 


the hereafter.—Ed. 
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Literature of the May. 
Book Reviews. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“Across the Campus: A Story of College | 
Life.’ By Caroline M. Fuller. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp., 441. $1.50. 
A very sprightly book, telling us the real life 
of college girls. The difficulties of a mental 
nature, the faults, follies and good heart to be 
found in the class referred to are all shown in 
a story, which in a chatty way holds the read- 
er tothe end. It is not a profound work, nor 
“an epoch making book,” but is rather like 
one of those automatic graphic machines, 
which registers just what an engine does, and 


how the engineer spends his time. This book | 


gives a series of moving pictures of real col- 
lege girls. 


“Bright Melodies,” by John R. Sweney and 
J. H. Entwisle. John J. Hood, Chicago. 
Price, 30c (boards) ; $3 per doz. A new can- 
didate for public favor for use in Sunday- 
schools, young people’s meetings, etc. 
Enough familiar hymns are given so that the 
book is not too new. Some gems are found 


among the new compositions. The book is 


evidently the outcome of a careful study of the 
needs of those. who are to use it. A topical 
index is added to the alphabetical one, and 


the addition of the Decalogue, Pater Noster, 


Creed and Beatitudes makes it to serve a de- 
votional service happily. 


“The Miracle at Markham,’ by Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon. The Church Press, Chicago. 
Cloth, 75c; paper, 25c. Pp., 316. This au- 
thor needs no introduction, and the book 
above named, which treats of the co-opera- 
tion of churches in Christian work, is by no 
means to be considered a pleasant dream. On- 
ly more in-filling of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of God’s people, and the scheme will be 
realized. This book will help to the consum- 
mation. 


“Scripture Worthies : Their Characters 
Viewed in a New Light.” By Rev. P. 5. 
Whitman, D.D. F. H. Revell Co. $1. A 
most remarkable book, clear, unanswerable 
and most helpful to both ‘young and to ad- 
vanced Bible scholars. The reader constant- 
ly says, “Why did I not think of that before ?”’ 
The Old Testament worthies seem worthier 
by far after reading this volume. 


“The Measure of a Man,” by E. Livingston 
Frescott. R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 
Cloth, $1.25; pp..302. This is a clean, strong 


story, which will interest many réaders.' Love 


is the subject, and the tragic as well as emo- 
tional elements are blended in just ptoportion. 
Like all the Fenno books, its make-up as to 
paper, print and binding is excellent’: 


Books Received. 


From Payot, Upham & Co., S. F. (Frederick 


A. Stokes Co., N. Y., pub.): 
“When Love Is Lord,” by Tom Hall. 


Price, $1.00. 
From the same (R. F. Fenno & Co., N. ¥Y., 
pub.) : | | 
“Prisoners and Captives,” by Henry Se- 
ton Merriman. Price, $1.25. 
“The Angel of the Covenant,” by J. Mac- 


laren Cobban. Price, $1.50. 

“Everything About Our New Posses- 
sions,” by Thos. J. Vivian and Ruel P. 
Smith. Price, 60 cents. 

“Martyrs of Empire,’ by Herbert C. 
Mcllwaine. Price, $1.25. 

“A Girl of Grit,’ by Major Arthur Grif- 
fiths. Price, 75 cents. : 


From Ginn & Co., Boston: 


“Plane Geometry,’ Wentworth’s, 


vised Edition. Mailing price, 85 cents. 


Magazines. 


In American Monthly Review of Reviews, 


Mr. Byron W. Holt meets one of the vital 
questions of the day in his article on “Trusts 
——The Rush to Industrial Monopoly,” where- 


in he sets forth the dangers of the system and. 


prognosticates its future. W. T. Stead gives 
a history of “Oliver Cromwell, and the Na- 
tional Church of England.” Hon. Charles 


W. Kindrick tells of the Mormon settlements 


in Mexico. The editor, Dr. Shaw, reviews 
the condition of the world as relating to mon- 
opolies, franchises,. taxation, wages, consoli- 
dation of capital, and the many problems of 


the business world. 


For Lippincott’s for June, R. H. Stoddard 
contributes a study of the life of John Green- 


leaf Whittier. “Chemistry in the Kitchen,” 


by Albert G. Evans, treats of the greater com- 
parative values of foods and fruits as strength 
givers and muscle producers. Charles C. Ab- 
bott tells of the habits and habitats of “The 
Summer Birds.” Jeanette H. Walworth is 
the authoress of the complete novel “Green 
Withes.” Other articles of fiction are con- 
tributed by Dora Reed Goodale, Rollo Og- 
den, Owen Hall and others. 


In the Homiletic Review for June Professor 
Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., of Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution, presents “Recent Reconstruc- 
tions of Theology’—which has been discussed 
in former numbers of the Review from many 
and diverse points of view—“From the Point 


of View of Logic.” In his clear-cut treat- 


ment of “Immanence and Grace,” Prof. H.C. 
Minton, of San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, points out how to distinguish Christian 


Theism, with its doctrine of God both imman-. 


ent and transcendent, from: the current pan- 
theism; deism, and materiatism. 
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The Century will issue three special num- 
bers: June, “Out-of-doors Number”; July, 
“The Storv-tellers’ Number’; and August, 
‘Midsummer and Travel Number.” An ar- 
ticle by Henry Van Dyke on “Fisherman's 
- Luck,” and a dozen striking pictures of N1- 
agara Falls by the artist Castaigne, are two of 
the features of the June issue. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. | i 


Question No. 310. What is the Bible teach- 
ing concerning guardian angels? 

Ans. Why not read the Bible and see? For 
some years now the Scriptures have been sold 
in an English translation. There you will 
tind that God uses angels as mediate powers 
in his control over mundane matters. They 
some functions to perform at the 
of the law on Sinai. They are concerne 
the duty of helping those in the way of salva- 
tion. Even little children are in some way 
subject to their kindly ministrations. Their 
angels do always behold the face of the Father 
in heaven. They are sent to minister unto 
those who are to be heirs of salvation. The 
forms of ministration are unknown to us, and 
the Bible forbids the worship of angels (Col. 
ii: 18). We are at liberty to suppose that in 
the hour of severe trial, or when we are 
strongly tempted to do wrong, such heavenly 
messengers are sent to touch the secret 
springs of our being; to give courage and 
strength. Angels ministered unto Jesus (1. ¢., 
aided his human nature) after the strain of his 


temptation. He was also strengthened by an 


.angel after his agony in the garden (Lk. xxi: 
43). Angels also guarded his tomb and were 
present at his ascension. Martien’s book, 
“The Stars and the Angels,’ would interest 
you. 


Note.—There is nothing in Bible teachings 
concerning angels which forbids the direct 


action upon our spiritual nature of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit. It was through an angel 
that Jesus communicated with St. John on 
Patmos, but sometimes he speaks directly. 
See Rev. xxii: 16; cf. John xiv: 23. 


Ques. No. 311. Some complain against the 
action of the Minneapolis. Assembly in pro- 
testing against President McKinley’s action in 
eranting a site for a Roman Catholic church 
at West Point. . Please state the facts in few 
words if possible. Surely our Assembly would 
allow liberty of conscience to Roman Cath- 

Ans. Your question is written under a mis- 
apprehension of the facts. The Roman Cath- 
olics have long been allowed to hold service in 
a Government chapel at West Point. Some 


with 


time ago they obtained permission from Sec- 


retary Lamont (then Secretary of War) to se- 
cure a site on the Government reservation for 
a church of their own. ~The grant was subse- 
quently declared illegal, by Attorney Generai 
McKenna (himself a Roman Catholic); but 
Rome never gives in, and never sleeps. The 
last Congress passed a bill, which the Presi- 
dent signed, giving the privilege asked for. 
Now let 179 other religious bodies ask for a 
slice of West Point, and what a scene will 
be there! It is all wrong. No sect has a 
right to Government property. It is proper 
to ask why Rome alwavs gets about all she 
asks for. | 


Three Beers a Day, or— 


I Barrel of flour, 
50 Pounds of sugar, 
20 Pounds of corn-starch, 
10 Pounds of macaroni, 
Io Quarts of beans, 
Twelve-pound hams, 
1 Bushel sweet potatoes, 
3 Bushels of Irish potatoes, 
10 Pounds of coffee, 
10 Pounds of raisins, 
10 Pounds of rice, 
20 Pounds of crackers, 
100 Bars of soap, oe 
3 Twelve-pound turkeys, 
5 Quarts of cranberries, 
10 Bunches of celery, 
10 Pounds of prunes, 
4 Dozen oranges, 
10 Pounds of mixed nuts. os 
Four big barrels, heaped up! And in the 
bottom of the last barrel a purse with two 
pockets. In one pocket a five-dollar gold 
piece, marked, “a dress for mother’: in the 
other pocket a ten-dollar bill, marked, “to buy 
shoes for the children.” 
Men, look at that list! 
What is it? 
That’s what three beers a day for a year 


would buy! 


_ Do you hear that, drinking men? 
Three beers a day would buy that whole 
list, and a five-dollar dress for mother, and 
ten dollars’ worth of shoes for the children 
thrown in. Every drinking man that buys 
three beers a day could send to his home 
such a Christmas donation every year.:. 
Fathers, look at that list! 


Three beers a day will buy. it Selected. 


_ Here is a new and irresistible: appeal to 


President McKinley to take action against: the 
canteen saloon: An Illinois village. sent. sev- 


enteen volunteers to the war with Spain.’ --All 


were steady, moral young men. One came 


home in his coffin, andthe other sixteen in:a 


still worse’ plight—confirmed drinkers.—[Ex. 
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The Sundap:Schoof. 
Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Gracious Invitations. (Hosea xiv: J-9.) 
LESSON I. July 2, 1899. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘Come, and let us return unto the 
Lord.” (Hosea vi: 1.) 
Introduction. 


1. ‘Time: About 738 B.C. Last year’s les- 
sons in the Old Testament showed the down- 
fall of the Israelitish kingdom. The present 
lesson goes back to a point a little preceding 


this event. It introduces us to the prophet 
Hosea, whose writings followed immediately 


in time those of Amos. ‘he ministry of Ho- 
sea lasted but a few years, ten or hfteen at 
most, and his latest utterances fell probably 
in the reign of Menahem. 

2. Dark Days in Israel. : 

The years of Jeroboam II, 781-740 B.C., 
were the most prosperous in the history of Is- 
rael. The nation had been victorious in the 
war with Syria, and a vast expansion of terri- 
tory was the result. Riches accumulated, and 
with the increase of luxury came moral cor- 
ruption and social oppression. Chapters 1-3 
of Hosea’s prophecy contain references to this 
period. The decline began soon after the 


death of Jeroboam. With the death of his 
short-lived successor, Zechariah, the dynasty 


of Jehu came to an end. Wreck and ravage 
followed. A succession of assassins held the 
throne. All the evils incident to Baal wor- 


_ ship and political intrigue were rampant. The 


misery and gloom of those times are reflected 
in chapters 4-14. | 
3 The Prophet in the School of Sorrow. 

he man who should speak Jehovah’s word 
in such times must have special training— 
sorrow must be his teacher. In chapters 1-3 
Hosea tells the story of his domestic grief. He 
had married Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, 
whom he loved with rare devotion. But she 
proved unfaithful and fled with her paramour, 
who, tiring of her, cruelly sold her into slav- 
ery. Hosea redeemed her and took her back 
to his home, hoping to win her again to a life 
of virtue. Out of this sad experience Hosea 


learned the secret of Jehovah’s love for Israel. 


His own history became a parable in which 
his countrymen might read the deep lessons 
of Jehovah’s love and their duty. 

4. Hosea’s Plaint and Plea. | 

Hosea’s writings are full of pathos. His 


sentences are like gasps from a broken heart. 


There is no attempt at order. The thought is 
often obscure. Yet two great themes are man- 
fest throughout: Israel’s unfaithfulness and 


Jehovah’s love. The indictment which Hosea 


brings against Israelis ey@n.more severe, be- 
cause resting on deeper knowledge, than that 


of Amos. But he knew that Jehovah, stand- 
ing in the relation of a husband to Israel, 
loved the nation with a changeless love. 


Through his grasp of this fundamental 
thought, Hosea advanced a long step beyond 
Amos. Amos was the prophet of invincible 
justice; Hosea was the preacher of everlast- 
ing love. Amos smote the conscience; Ho- 
sea spoke to the heart. Amos doubtless 
wrought conviction, but Hosea’s aim was to 
produce repentance. ‘The graciousness, the 
patience, the long-suffering of Jehovah, found 
utterance through Hosea in such sweet ca- 
dences that subsequent prophets echoed and 
re-echoed the note. From his writings our 
Lord often delighted to quote. Beyond any 
other Old Testament writer Hosea merits the 
title of evangelical prophet. He is spokes- 
man for the heart of the ternal. And the 
keynote of his prophecy is in the words,"‘I will 
not destroy Ephraim: for | am God and not 


99 


man. 
Explanatory Notes. 

I. How Israel ought to pray, verses I-3. 

Israel has fallen, but the door of mercy 1s © 
not yet closed. Let the people return to Je- 
hovah in penitence and self-surrender. Sacri- 
tice will not avail, but only words of sincere 
confession. Let them say to Jehovah, **Par- 
don our iniquity and accept our thanks and 
vows. We will no longer seek alliance with 
Assyria, nor trust in Egypt. They cannot 
save us. Neither can the hand-made idols 
which we once styled our gods. We are or- 
phans, and we cast ourselves upon thy Father- 
ly pity.” 

2. Take with you words: It was an ancient 
law that ‘“‘none shall appear before God 
empty.” (Ex. xxiii: 15). Already the prophet 
has declared (v:6) that sacrifices are useless. 
Now he says “take words,’ words of peni- 
tence and surrender. Take away all iniquity: 
The construction of the Hebrew sentence is 
peculiar. The “all” is joined to the verb and 
not to the noun, “Take iniquity wholly away.” 
dnd recewe us graciously, lit. “and accept 
good,” the fruits of penitence. ‘“So will we 
render as bullocks the offering of our lips” 
(R. V.). Confession is the only true sacrifice. 

3. Asshur: Menahem had just made a 
treaty with Tiglath-Pileser, and the hope was 
prevalent in Israel that by shrewd maneuver- 
ing they would succeed in keeping on good 
terms with Assyria. Not ride upon horses: 
Another way of saving. “We will not relv up- 
on Egypt for help.” Work of our hands: The 
reference is to the golden calves which orig- 
inally were intended to represent Jehovah. 

I}. How Jehovah will answer such a prayer 
(verses 4-7). 

Jehovah will graciouslvrestore the penitent. 
cure the fickle disposition that caused his 
hacksliding, and pour out on him his unpur- 
chasable love. The nation will grow in beauty 
and-strength. Abounding once more in fruit- 
fulness. its influence and fame wil] spread far. 
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4. Love them freely: Spontaneously, gratu- 


itously. His love cannot be bought, but is _ 


voluntarily bestowed. The Hebrew word is 
used nearly every were for a “free-will offer- 
ing.” 

5. As the dew: The reference is to the heavy 
vapor carried in from the sea by the westerly 
winds. This “night-mist” is a symbol of Je- 
hovah’s reviving grace. His roots like Leban- 
on: To the beauty of the lily is now added the 
stability of the Lebanon range, which strikes 


its spurs into the earth like gigantic roots. 


7. This verse should read, “They that dwell. 


under his shadow shall once more bring corn 
to life. They shall blossom as the vine. The 
fame thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon.” 
It is a poetical way of saying that agriculture 
shall flourish again, and that the influence 
of Israel shall be far-famed. _ 

III. Colloquy between Israel and Jehovah 
(verse 8). 

Ephraim renounces idols and is promised 
jehovah’s favor. He rejoices in his new pros- 
-perity, but is reminded that it is not self-de- 
rived. 

8. (Ephraim): “What have I to do any 
-more with idols?” 


(Jehovah) : “I have answered, and I wil 
regard him.” (R. 
(Ephraim): “I am like a green fir tree.” 


(Dr. G. E. Post identifies the Hebrew b’rosh 
with the cypress of Lebanon.) 


(Jehovah): “From me is thy fruit found” 


(See I Cor. ‘iv: 7). 

IV. The Universal (verse 
Every one of intelligence who ponders these 

lessons will perceive that Jehovah’s methods 

of dealing with mankind are right. 


9. Read the first part of the verse: “Who- 


soever is wise, let him understand these things, 
(whosoever is) prudent, let him know them.” 
For the thought of the verse compare Ezek. 


XVIII. 
Lesson Poiats. 


1. Central Thought. ‘There is mercy for the 
fallen. We are loath to believe either that 
our case is desperate, or that grace is its only 
remedy. 

rt Let the words that we speak to God be 
straightforward and honest words. 

3. We cannot rely wholly on Christ until 
all other hopes have died. 

4. The mercy that forgives, first renews. 

5. Christian character ought to combine 
beauty with strength. Its influence should be 
fr agrant as well as forceful. 

6. Spiritual pride lurks in the path of the 
erowing Christian. 

7. When God breaks into our pravers it is 
to comfort or correct us. 

8. Only the upright can walk in God’s 
straight paths. 


San Francisco Theolo gical Seminary. 


Our Country for Christ. . 


‘But that is not being Christian. 


29, 
Christian Endeavor Service. 


By Frot. J. H. Gooden. 


(Ps, xxxiit: $0-20) 
(A Christian Citizenship Meeting.) 


Topic for July 2d. 

This is a very popular theme. ‘The changes. 
have been rung upon this and similar phrases 
tor several years, and the danger in our meet- 
ing at this time will be that we shall merely 
keep up the jingle that has already become 
monotonous, if not annoying. There seems 
to be a kind of charm about the sound of these 
words “Christian citizenship” that appeals to 
our emotions, and we conclude something 
cood is going on whenever they are repeated. 

It may be well to make several points clear. 
Cine is the result to be secured. To make our 
country Christian is entirely different from | 
making it moral, or respectable, or humane. 
A nation might be a Jewish people, and have 
very commendable characteristics. It might 
be infidel, or agnostic, or theosophic, and pos- 
sess very advanced ideas of moral attainment. 
Endeavorers 
will do their day and generation a good serv- 
ice if they will protect this term Christian from 
becoming perverted into a meaning so. wide 
and so indefinite that its original intent is lost. 
Washington Gladden well says: “Believing 
on Christ, learning of Christ, following Christ 
—this is what it is to be a Christian. You | 
must believe on him that you may learn of 
him; you must learn of him that you may fol- 
low him.” <A country is Christian just as far 


as its citizens believe on Christ, learn of him | 


and follow him, and no farther. The atten- 
tion is to be given chiefly to the persons. 
* 

Cin need is more Christian people citizens 
who believe through and through in doing in 
our legislative halls and our executive man- 
sion just what Jesus would do if he occupied 
the President’s chair or represented a section 
of our country in the law-making body. It 
is well to look after our legal enactments; but 


tinkering the laws of nation or municipality 
will never make our country Christian. 


The: 
tinkering needs to be done with men, with 
people, with human lives. It is well for the 
Christian Citizenship Committee to work at 
the polls, and look after the primaries, and 
write up the coming election; but a better 
field of operations would be among the pews 
and in the pulpits of our churches, to secure 
i11 business, domestic and professional life a 
more thorough-going adherence to Christian 
principle as learned from the teaching and ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ. Not.one Christian in- 
ten. probably, ever gives as his reason for his 
political or professional course that it is the 
way the Master taught. The most of us would’ 
he ashamed to do so. We aré morally politic. 

not openly Christian. 
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I challenge the voting young men among 
the Endeavorers with the question, Do you 
not go more to the newspaper editorial and 
the campaign speech, not for the facts upon 
which to base your political preferences, but 
for the principles by which your vote is cast, 
than you do to the New Testament? The 
questions at issue may be stated in many ways, 
but the reasons of our choice and the princi- 
pies upon which our decisions are made must 


come from Christ, if our country is to be 


Christian. Christian citizenship means doing 
the business of our land in Christ’s way, filling 
our country with people who do things in his 
way, and in building up a nation which shall 


- be an example of what a nation is that gov- 


erns itself under the teaching of Jesus Christ. 


Another point to be noted is that making 
our country Christian is an effort that requires 
time. It is a long process. It is not to be 
performed at the ballot box at one election. 
It is not a side issue or a departmental addi- 
tion to a score of other important purposes, 
like the forty departments in W. C. T. U. 
work. It is fundamental. It is comprehens- 
ive. Making our nation Christian means all 
that it means to make a man Christian. Be- 
ginning must be made at the foundation. sine 
initial step is not with voters, but with chil- 
dren. We cannot teach that the Bible is for 
the church and the party platform for the 
state-house. No land will be Christian until 
God’s Word is recognized at heart as the con- 
stitution of federation, before any enactment 
of man. How can we make our country 
Christian while we keep from our public 
schools in which our citizenship is taught and 
trained the only authoritative book in which 
the principles of Jesus are to be found. Amer- 
ica will never be actually Christian until we 
deal with principles rather than with some few 
commendable methods. That which makes 
a man churchly is not a factor in making our 
country Christian. But that which thrills a 
man with loyalty to Jesus Christ in every fiber 
of his being is a first essential to Christian 


citizenship or.political fidelity in national life. 
Oakland, Cal. 


God Within Us. 


God within us! Not only ever with us un- 
seen, not only watching us in our secret mo- 
ments and reading the very thoughts of our 
hearts, not only covering us with the shadow 
of his wings and lighting us with the light of 
his countenance, but within us—our bodies 
his temples, our hearts his home. Oh, if we 
could but graspthe thought, weshould livelives 
nobler and more beautiful—[F. W. Farrar. 


The essence of courtesy is sympathy—the 
power to put yourself in another’s place. 


A Unique Service. 
At Roseburg, Ore., Mr. P. Benedict has 
recently made and presented to the First 


Presbyterian church a unique pulpit. It is 
a most elegant and artistic piece of work- 
inianship. 

In presenting this gift to the congre- 
gation on the morning of Children’s Day 
the pastor stepped in front of the pulpit and 
publicly thanked our good brother for his use- 
tul and costly gift. The painstaking labor ex- 
pended on it was, he was well assured, to Elder 
Benedict a labor of love. The myrtle wood, 
of which the body of the pulpit was con- 
structed, had taken years to collect, and the 
finished product was commensurate with the 
long preparation. The mouldings were of 
Oregon yew. ‘The appropriateness of the 
symbolism, of the woods in its construction, 
was referred to. Myrtle meant love. Among 
the ancients it was sacred to Venus, the god- 
dess of love. Here, however, it would be 
dedicated to the love of God, and the response 
produced by it in our hearts. The pulpit was 
new, but from it, so long as he was the pastor, 
would be preached no new gospel—just “the 
old, old story, of Jesus and his love.” Love was 
the greatest power in the universe, and was a 
force which, though despised by many, will 
one day be made effective, by Jesus, in draw- 
ge men to himself. 

hen, yew represented sorrow, and so the 
blending of myrtle and yew, in this example 
of cunning workmanship, represented the love 
and sorrow which were manifested in the life 
and death of the Crucified One. What a won- 
der to humanity, and even to the hosts of 
heaven, as we read, “These are the things 
which the angels desire to look into”—Christ’s 
sufferings and glory, Christ’s sorrow and 
love—the things which have, adown the ages, 
filled the hearts of devout servants of God 
with wonder, love and praise. Yew joined 
with myrtle—sorrow combined with love. 
Thus Isaac Watts surveyed the wondrous 
cross, and as he did so, could scarcely contain 
himself, but burst forth, 


‘* See, from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down: 
Did e’er such dove and sorrow meet, 

Or thorns compose so rich a crown ?”’ 
So, when, on the Lord’s day, they took 
their places in their pews, and more especially 
when, as disciples, they gathered around the 
sacramental table, and partook of the conse- 
crated bread and wine, they would have this 
added reminder of the great love, which ex- 
pressed itself, in the exceeding sorrow. Love 
and sorrow united upon the cross, the first 
praying, “Father, forgive them,” the second 
crying, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani.” May 


our lives reflect this love, and our sorrows 


have the elements of his. 
Columba. 
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Strength and Beauty. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


justice, of law, of penalty unsoftened. No 
softer ideas could have offered any resistance 
to heathenism. But far more than that, no 
softer ideas would have formed the basis for 
the growth of the new dispensation. When 
men would build fair and stately buildings, 
they first lay bare the granite foundations of 
the world. The Old Testament clears the 
1ubbish deposits of human inventions, to get 
down to the bottom facts of the Divine ad- 
ininistration. Only so could the beautiful 
temple of our Christian hopes rise into the air. 
The essential ideas of the Christian system 
are a refuge from sin, a tower of hope toward 
Jehovah, victory over sin and death. These 
ideas must have a firm base. When astrono- 
mers would get an untremulous outlook 
among the stars, they rest their telescope, not 
on human masonry, but on the masonry of the 
original earth- rock. So that, at the end of 
the New Testament, John may get a clear view 
of the city of our God, the Old Testament 
offers the rock foundation; as from Nebo’s 
rock summit Moses saw the fields of Palestine. 
Religion is nothing if it be not strong. Three 
worlds beat around its superstructure. 


So the first word of religious architecture 
should be strength. There should be har- 
imony between the building and the idea. The 
solid globe is not so deep-ribbed as are the 
counsels of eternity, out of which the flower 
-of our hope springs. I have alluded to Egypt- 
ian architecture. ‘They tried to make their 
temples say, “Eternity.” And they did. I 
have upon the wall of my house a picture of 
the ruins of a temple of Isis. There is no 


ornamentation. No graces of this life are 


expressed, no flowering hopes of the life to 
‘come; but endurance against which the 
storms of time beat in vain. This it says 
with tremendous effect. Alas! their idea of 
immortality was only endurance. Ours 1s 
more. So with us, strength is only the begin- 
ning, only the foundation on which more 
‘shall rise. 


Strength is at the foundation of all build- 
ing. But as civilization advances, another 
idea comes in, not as an adjunct, but as a 
‘necessary complement. It is the idea of beau- 
ty. Nature works toward it with a persist- 
‘ence that is suggestive and prophetic. She 
cannot build a mountain without adorning it. 
She puts in the rock work first, but never 
forgets the festooning of vines and flowers 
‘below, and sparkling crystals above. She 
never builds a day without a dash of beauty 
at either side, and a glow of splendor on the 
‘summit of the arch. Her prodigality of beau- 
‘ty is so marvelous as to indicate she cannot 
‘work without it. It is a law of her being. 


Whether in the garden where men see, or in 
the jungle where only wild beasts can regard, 
she still carves and paints and_ glorifies. 


Thus beauty rises from the material toward 
the spiritual—rises, in a word, toward God. 
He is the ideal and supernal beauty, to sug- 
gest which all earthly forms of beauty are 
made. Thus God adorns life from lowest 
forms to highest. Not with the eye of an 
artist, but with the hand of a Savior; not for 
delight, but for inspiration; not to please us 
with a passing pageant, physical, or intellect- 


ual, or moral; but to lift altar stairs, along 


whose rises of ever more living, more delicate 
beauty we might climb up to Him who is the 
One altogether lovely, to get at last the beat- 
ific vision of which Plato spoke when he 
exclaimed, “What would be the destiny of a 
mortal to whom it should be granted to con- 
template the beautiful, without alloy, in its 
purity and simplicity, no longer clothed with 
the flesh and hues of humanity and with all 
those vain charms that are condemned to per- 
ish; to whom it should be given to see face to 
face, under its sole form, the Divine beauty ?” 


And Plato could not see it. The Divine 
beauty had not yet been revealed on earth. 
His longing, though, is prophetic; as if he 


stood in the first hint of sunrise. But it has 


come to us. Life works toward beauty. Je- 
sus Christ is the highest type of life. In him 
the strength we have seen in the Old Testa- 


ment rounds its ruggedness, and takes on the 


lines and features of an immortal beauty. The 
Psalmist says God's righteousness is like the 
mountains. In nothing more than this, that 
its strength flowers. The New Testament 
does not unsay one severe word of the Old 
Testament. It only wreathes and rounds 
and softens. God’s justice still is there. But 
love has made it blossom. Sinai stands, and 
so close to Calvary you cannot distinguish. 


So I have tried to say these two things: 
First, the tonic strength of the Old Testament, 
revealing the basal and essential facts of re- 
ligion, passes onward to the beauty of the 


New Testament, becomes organic, living, sav-_ 


ing in the “sweetness and light” of the Re- 
deemer’s life and work, a necessary and glori- 
ous progress, even as the strength of nature 
has its final expression in the flowers that 
wreathe it and the life of beauty that every- 
where plays over it. Secondly, that so indi- 
vidual experience moves upward from the 
base lines of foundation truth, into the gra- 
ces of Christian life, and that in the highest 
experience strength and beauty unite; only 
strong characters are capable of real beauty 
and really beautiful characters are those which 
can do and bear. You cannot ornament a 
Christian into beauty, even as a dancing mas- 
ter cannot make a gentleman. You must 
build him toward beauty from the very foun- 
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dations of his nature. A saved soul is a beau- 
tiful soul. But he cannot be saved by an ex- 
ternal lift: it must be the growth of an inter- 
nal life. 

This much being true as to the organic re- 
lations of strength and beauty in character ; 
eranted that as in building, strength must be 
at the beginning and beauty the slow bloom- 
ing flower of that strength: let us ask one 
closing question about Christianity in its de- 
velopment from the one to the other. Beau- 


ty is the final effort of nature. It reveals the 


life and soul of things. When a blossom 
comes, the reason of the plant is explained: 
strength first, at last beauty, beauty which 
will explain the strength. We are well along 
in the centuries in the development of the 
Christian system. I am not a prophet, and 
do not know how long the church will last on 
earth. I cannot forecast the point at which 
the rising arches will join and the capstone 
be laid. But as I look back over the centu- 
ries I see we have passed through what a 
physical geographer would call the geologic 
era. The building work has_ been largely 
done. The lines of strength have been well 
drawn out. The furnace heat of old conflicts 
has tried our foundations. The mountains 
of essential theological truth have settled. on 
their base. No debating school is going to 
tip them over or shove them aside. Some 
things are settled. The Psalmist says, “Thy 
truth, O God, is settled in the heavens.” And 
some of it is settled on earth. The strength of 
eospel truth is a justified strength. The ages 


have toiled at it to build and to wreck. And 


there it stands. We have had giants, who have 
piled Ossa on Pelion. We have had warriors 
whose scarred faces were shaped to lines of 
strength. Our Augustines and Calvins and 
Luthers have not wrought in vain. The pyr- 
amids of truth are their monuments. They 


closed the geologic era. 


And now we are passing along into the 
second stage of this grandest of all human de- 


velopment. Strength is creeping up into the 


fiexible, sensitive lines of the beauty of our 
religion. The vigor of ideas is getting hold 


of the currents of life. The iron of the Chris- 


tian blood gives a glow to the cheek, and the 
beauty of holiness begins to soften the faces of 
schools and nations and history itself. The 
day of the old heroisms we will not need 
again ; but their force is passing now into gen- 
tler forms of thought and life. Our confessions 
are like the roots of old trees, somewhat out of 
common sight, but they make the blossoms, 
that soften the old tree. We have come now 


to the fair humanities. Religion hangs a beau- 


tiful vision, like the face of a Madonna, above 
the storms and troubles of the world.’ We 
have long had the “truest truth;’ now life 
steps into the realm of the “fairest beauty.”’ 
Christianity, that erst nerved the world to de- 


throne idols and kings, now graces and soft- 
ens it, to reveal a gentle human brotherhood. 
Love is beginning to rule. Society takes on 
more helpfulness. Angels of mercy stand by 
every bed of suffering; hospitals grace every 
community, more than marble gods graced 
the Roman forum. Churches live in sweet 
peace. Flowers of religious comity and fra- 
ternity bloom on every side. Even the walls 
between denominations, like English walls, 
are ivy-clad, and you cannot see the masonry. 


‘I.suppose it is there, but as I look I see only 


the trailing vines of kind feeling. Literature 
takes on’a sweeter, purer tone. All the rela- 
tions of men are rounded, softened by the 
spirit of the man Christ Jesus, who to mascu- 
line strength added a feminine grace and 
beauty. Even nations lower their bayonets, © 
open their gates, submit their disputes to 
“sweet reasonableness ;” feel the thrill of hu- 
man solidarity, help each other in misfortune, 
and even plan for national disarmament. Who 
shall say they are not stronger in their senti- 
ments of brotherhood than ever they were in 
cannon, wall and fortress? 

By all this growth of finer sentiments I feel 


we are nearing the pinnacle of our temple. 


The stout brain has said its sharpest word. 
The heart beats quicker now, and the color of 
beauty comes out on the face of our common 


Christianity. So by steps of meekness and 


love we will near Jesus Christ, near his char- 


acter, and so completing his ideal of his 


church on earth, we near his presence, when. 
he will come again to take his bride unto him- 
self. 

Our churches should be architectural sym- 
bols of the two truths I have tried to present. 
May the strength and beauty of this sanctuary 
be the stone embodiment of the greater truth 
that within these walls lives will be nurtured 
ito strength and rounded into beauty. Here 
may great truths get incarnate. Hence may 
stiong and beautiful feet carry them unto the. 
world, and strong and beautiful hands trans- | 
form them into ministries of blessing. Here 


may they light up faces with immortal hope, 


and eves, from seeing them—perhaps through 
tears—be lifted up to see “the King in his. 
beauty.” 

God give you a good long day of work, and 
then the bursting gates of the sanctuary in 
which are “strength and beauty forever.” 


Conference With Dr. Thompson of the Home. 


Board. 


Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., arrived 
in the city last week on his way to Alaska. 
He was accompanied by six missionaries and. 
their wives who are to occupy stations in that 


new territory. He addressed a meeting in 
Calvary church Wednesday evening, and was. 


tendered a reception by the ladies of the Oc-_ 
cidental Board on Thursday afternoon at the- 
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| Home. At this gathering Mrs. W. T. ‘Per- 
kins, president of the Synodical Society, pre- 
sided. 

At the close of this meeting, by previous ap- 
pointment, a conference was held with the 
members of the home mission committees of 
the Presbyteries in the northern portion of the 
State, and with the home missionaries under 
their care. At this conference Dr. Thompson 
presided, and called on Dr. Minton to lead in 
prayer. Dr. Thompson then gave an informal 
talk upon Home Board matters. 
cated the manner in which the debt had been 
_ raised, and commended the ready response of 
the churches when the plan had been agreed 
upon and communicated to them. He then 
said that although the Board is now out of 


debt, it will depend upon the churches and the 
work undertaken whether it shall remain so. 
He remarked that the Board would proceed 


conservatively in taking up- new work, and 


missive if some of ‘their applications for in- 
creased appropriations were: not granted. He 
said that already $83,000 more than last year 
had been asked, which of course in its en- 
tirety could not be given. The Board must 


feel its way cautiously, and if some must be 


disappointed he hoped it would be understood. 
He expressed his pleasure that the General 


Assembly had returned to the method of mak- 


ing grants through the Presbyteries rather 
than by the round-about way of the Synods, 
and said-that remittances which had been de- 
layed on account of the action of the Assem- 
bly of last year would now go forward without 
delay. 

He spoke of the needs of the work in the 
new opening territories of Alaska and the 
Philippines, and especially of the position of 
chiefest influence which the Presbyterian 
Church now holds in Alaska. He then in- 
vited questions from members of home mis- 
sion committees present, and the remainder of 


the conference was occupied with the discus- 


sion of the needs of the different Presbyteries. 

Dr. Thompson impressed every one as the 
right man in the right place, and all were grati- 
fied that the executive management of the 
Home branch of the church’s mission work 
had fallen into such competent hands. 


Thompson’s: Tour. 


In order for a closer touch with the field 
_-and the men, Dr. Charles L. Thompson 


planned and: followed. the meeting of the As- 


sembly. with a tour through the West. He 
‘mies and many of our mission. stations; then 
to Southern California, holding a conference 
of missionaries at-Los Angeles. 
Francisco, a similar conference. 


isters for 


He indi- | 
Corser for Fort Wrangel. 


Walnut philadelphia, Pa. 
spent a week in Utah, visiting all our acade- Sur | 
Then to San 


On Sunday | 
--he preached the dedicatory sermon at the First. 


church of Portland; on Monday met the min- 
On Tuesday he was at 
Salem, holding a conference in the afternoon 
and a popular meeting in the evening ; with 
meetings in Tacoma and Seattle planned for 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. On Sat- 
urday (24th) his expectation is to sail for 
Alaska with the following missionaries: Rev. 
J. W. Kirk and wife of Philadelphia, who go 
to Eagle City on the Yukon; Rev. R. B. 
Harrison and wife of North Dakota, going to 
take our work at Skaguay; and Rev. H. P. 
He expects to visit 
Sitka, Haines and Skaguay; andon return 
some of our work in Washington, Montana 
and Idaho; reaching New York about August 
Ist. 


On the evening of June 26th in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building will be 


held a mass- -meeting for the purpose of organ- 
asked the Presbyteries to be patient and sub- - 


izing a Society of The Young People’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. This movement 
was begun a few months ago in Chicago. It 
is a non-partisan movement. It is meeting 
with phenomenal success in the Central and 
Eastern States. Its success within the few 
months of its history gives encouragement to 
believe that it is soon to become one of thie 


mightiest agencies in this country against the 


saloon. A national convention will be held in 
Chicago during September. Miss Eva Mar- 


shall Shontz, who is President of the Chicago 


department and who likely will become the 


- national president, was here last week in the 


interests of the movement. Let every friend 


of temperance be present at the mass-meeting 


sea evening, June 26th. 


Minutes and Reports. 


T he Minutes of the General Assembly, it is 
expected, will be issued and distributed this 
year beginning on or about August 1, and 
continuing until August 20. To ministers 
belonging to Presbyteries that have paid their 
full apportionment to the Contingent Fund, 
the cloth-bound Minutes will be furnished 
for twenty-five cents each. The volume con- 
taining the annual reports of the Boards is 
published at the following prices: cloth- bound 
copies to ministers thirty cents, other persons 
fifty cents. Persons desiring cloth-bound 
copies either of the Minutes or of the Reports 
will please at once communicate with the Rev. 
W. H. Roberts; D.D., Stated Clerk, 1319 


‘Notice. 


Several fine, healthy babies for adoption. 
For: information address : 
San Francisco Lying-in Hospital and Found- 


ling. bsylum, QI? Golden Gate. Ave., 
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Church ews. 


{We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—d. | 


Ministerial Union. 


Rev. John R. Jones of Los Angeles 
addressed the Union Monday, June ig, 
on “The Theological Value of the New 
Catechism of the English Free Church.”’ 
He remarked that the publication of this 
document is an event in English Chris- 
tianity. He did not much commend its 
theological bearing, indeed he said he 
had very little respect for that; but as 
an irstrument for the promotion of 
unity among differing parties it was val- 
vable and important. The new Cate- 
chism tends to fraternity and fellowship, 
and will help in the development of 
comity. He then showed wherein it 
differed in outline from the Westminster 
Catechism, and took up in detail some of 
the more important departures in the 
statement of doctrine. He remarked in 
general that the theology of the new 
Catechism was nearer to that of the 
Herdelberg than the Westminster, and 
that while it could not and would not re- 
place the latter as a historic and intel- 
lectual and general statement of faith, it 
was valuable as an addendum to it, bet- 
ter adapted in its phraseology to the age 
It has not the 
clear-cut definiteness of the Westmin- 
ster. It breathes the spirit of modern 
theology and is Christocentric ratber 
than theocentric in tone and quality. 
There is not much about the sovereignty 
of God, but very much about the Father- 
hood, and very little about the Holy 
Spirit; and yet as an indication of an 
attempt to harmonize speculative differ- 
ence he thought it a valuable and impor. 
tant contribution to the literature of 
modern attempts at the re-adjustment 
of creeds. 

Next Monday Rev. H. N. Bevier will 
read a paper on “Light On a Life Be- 
yond.”’ 

California. 


The address of Rev. E. F. Fish is 
changed from Evanston, IIl.,to Dimond, 
Cal. 


Rev. F. L. Nash, recently of Carson, 
will shortly leave for Azusa, Southern 
California, for three months, hoping that 
his troublesome attack of sciatica may 
be benefited by the heat. 


SAN FRANCISCO. /irst.—An exchange 
of pulpits occurred on Sunday between 
Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Charles Euward 
Locke of Central Methodist church. 
Dr. Locke took for his text, “Where- 
upon, O King Agrippa, I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision.”’’ 
His serinon was practical and powerful, 
after a masterly introduction dwelling at 

th on three practical points: (1) 


len 
God's supervision, detail, over all that} 


he has made. - Instinct is God’s presence. 
That which causes the ant to split the 
seed so that it may not grow when he 


stores it in his den for winter use, is 
God’s presence and supervision. His 
supervision is over the woodpecker when 
he buries the acorn in the heart of the 
tree for his winter food. (2) God’s spe. 
cial interest is in man. 
know God and get near to him, we must 
get nearer to our fellowmen, and to each 
other. He was listened to bya large and 
attentive congregation. He said he was 
glad Dr. Mackenzie had asked him to 
exchange, and glad to be there; and we 
were glad of the opportunity to listen to 
one so eminent as Dr. Locke. Let 
brotherly love and Christian fellowship 
continue, Dr. Mackenzie preached in 
the evening in his own inimitable way 
from the words, ‘‘One thing I know, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO.—On Friday even- 
ing, May 30, the Y. P. S.C. E. of Cal- 
vary held one of their monthly ‘‘mission- 
ary at-homes.” The young people were 
the guests of Mrs. Quimby, the new 


chairman of the missionary comunittee. 


The usual bright talks on tke subject, 


the ‘‘Mountain Whites,’’ were given by 


the various members, and after the read- 
ing of a beautiful little poem: by Mrs. 


Chadbourne, the meeting closed with a 


missionary. contest. Those _ present 
ranged themselves in two rows, and. did 
their best to answer some twenty or 
more questions on the subject of the 
evening. The side answering a question 
which bad been missed by some one in 
the other line had the privilege of choos- 
ing one Of their opponents; the winning 
side being the one with the greatest 
number when the last question was 
asked. If you want to have fun, and at 
the same time learn what you do zo 
know of a mission field, try one of these 
contests. Before the meeting closed, 
the home and foreign mission objects 
for the new year were laid before the 
young people; the methods of raising 
the missionary money were explained, 
and then type-written pledge-blanks, 
which had been kindly furnished by our 
past chairman, were distributed, with 
the request that they be returned at an 
early date. A delightful social hour, 
with games and refreshments, closed 
this particularly pleasant evening. 


SAN Francisco. Memortal.-—Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed Sunday even- 
ing, June I1, with an appropriate pro- 
gram by the Sabbath-school. A concert 
exercise, ‘‘A Call to Praise,’’ was ren- 
dered, interspersed with dialogues, reci- 
tations, and single musical selections 


(3) If we would | 


Beware of Food Samples. 


Quite recently in New York two deaths 
occurred from poisoning by the use of 
powders sent to the victims by mail. In 
Leavenworth, Kans., the other day 
nearly every doctor in town was called 
to attend the children who had gathered 
up, eaten, and been made ill by samples 
of an article left at houses by canvassers 
for advertising purposes. | 

‘Alum baking powders have always 
been favorite articles for this sampling 
business. Yet there is nothing more 
liable to lead to danger than the practice 
ot using the various samples of baking 
powder left at the door. They are pre- 
sented by irresponsible parties, in ap- 
pearance are not distinguishable from 


arsenic, and indeed, in Indiana some | 


time since one package was found, after 
it had caused the death of the housewife, 
to have been mixed with that poison. 

It is safer to refuse all samples of food 
or medicine offered at the door. Pure 
cream of tartar baking powders sell upon 
their merits, and are never peddled or 
sampled. 


with accompaniments by asmall orches- 
tra. The pastor, Rev. H. N. Bevier, 
gave an address, and a collection was 
taken for the Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work. saturday, June 
10, the ‘‘Little Helpers” held a bazar and 


raised a neat sum with which to buy a 


new carpet for the church. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society is_ holding 
monthly socials for social and substantial 
objects. The society is doing nicely 
under the excellent president, Mrs. 
Schmicken becker. 


PLEASANTON.—Children’s Day was 
observed on the Iith inst. It was one 
long to be remembered. Prof. Inskeep, 


principal of the Grammar School, gave 


an address. Miss Lillie Harris, super- 
intendent, goes North to rusticate at 
Blue Lakes for a few weeks. This Sun- 
day-school has adopted the Loyal Sun- 
day-school Army, and the result has 
been a marked increase, (1) in regularity 
of teachers and pupils, (2) in well pre- 
pared lessons, (3) in average attendance, 
(4) 1n contributions. Collections were 
taken for Home Missions, amounting to 
$10 from the congregation and $9 from 
the Sunday-school. The Juniors, under 
the care of Mrs. Logan, are to enjoy a 
picnic to Rosedale on Thursday, the 2Ist. 


BERKELEY.—Now that the University 
and public schools are closed, and many > 


Makes the food more 
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of our people go away for the summer 
weeks, we naturally expect that our 
church attendance will be smaller. Up 
to the present, however, our congrega- 
tions are large both morning and even- 
ing. Some of our sister churches have 
for the present abandoned their evening 
services, but we see no necessity for 
such acourse. Our quarterly Commu. 
nion was observed on June 4. The con- 
gregation was large. Dr. Minton was. 
assisted in the service by Dr. Thompson 
and Rev. J. B. Warren. The session 
had the pleasure of receiving ten new 
members at the close uf the preparatory 
services on Friday evening, seven by 
certificate from other churches and 
three on confession of their faith in: 
Christ. These new members were wel- 
comed by the members of the church 
at the Sunday service. Sunday, June 
II, was the reyular day for the baptism 
of children. There were six presented 
to receive this simple rite. The mem- 
bers of the congregation seemed greatly 
interested in the administration of the 
sacrament of baptism Instead of the 
usual morning sermon the officers bad 
decided to make an appeal for subscrip- 
tions to complete the church building. 
The amount required is estimated about 
$4500 to $5,000. The Sdnday-school 
had pledged $2,000, the ladies’ aid so- 
ciety $1,000, and it was thought that an 

appeal to the men of the congregation 

would result in the balance of $1,500 be- 

ing subscribed. Dr. Minton and Dr. J. 

W. Richards presented the necessity of 

immediate action in the matter. Cards 

were then passed among those present, 

and in a few minutes pledges were re- 

ceived for $1,440. This result was very 

gratifying, agd we are now assured that 

we will be well equipped for active work 

early in the fall, and the trustees will 

push forward the building of the addi- 

tions as speedily as possible. 


Napa.—At the regular morning serv- 
ice,on June 4, communion service was 
held Eight new names were added to 
- the membership roll, three on profession 
of faith and five by letter. On June II 
Children’s Day was observed. The 
Sunday-school children occupied seats 
in the front, and the church was filled. 
The program used was the one sent out. 
by our Board, Rev. Mr. Wylie giving 
the address. On June 13 a number of 
the ladies of the home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies of this church attended 
the regular meeting of the missionary 
society of the Presbyterian church in 
Vallejo. On their arrival a bountiful 
lunch was served, after which all ad- 
journed to the parlors of the church, 
where a very interesting and instructive 
meeting was held, the subject being 
“Alaska and Africa.” We wish to con- 
yratulate our sister church on the very 
able and efficient workers they have, and 
on the missionary spirit they manifest. 


PLACERVILLE.—The Lord’s Supper 
was observed the last Sunday in May. A 
newly chosen elder was ordained at that 
time. The next Sunday was: observed as 
Memoria) Sunday in our church. Our 
pastor, Rev. W. H. P. MacDonald, 
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work” is 
things dirty. 


living, comfort, health, economy. 
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The “A, Ab,” 


) of cleanliness:—Use Pearline, upstairs, 


inside, outside, everywhere. 


Cleanness with Pearline is easier 
than with soap. Then, if a woman 
uses Pearline, isn't everything 
likely to be kept cleaner ? 


“Hard 
the reason for leaving many 

Pearline leads to better 


preached a very interesting sermon in 
the morning, and in the evening the 
choir gave a beautiful memorial praise 
service. The second Sunday in June 
being set apart as Children’s Day, our 
Sunday-school conducted the morning 
service with an interesting and pleasing 
exercise. each class taking some special 
part. One feature of the service was 
the presentation of prizes*to a class of 
boys whu had kept the banner over a 


year. The county S S. convention was 


held in Georgetown the last week in 
May; two delegates went from our S. S. 
The 30th of May the ladies gave a lunch, 
realizing $35. On June tIa2th the 
Y. P. S. C. E. gave their monthly social, 
and as we have a very active social com- 
mittee, always introducing 
new, these socials prove a success, bot 

socially and financially. On the 8th of 
June our pastor and his wife were made 
very happy by the arrival of a little son 
in their home. | 


Trucst Economy to Get the Best. 


A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. 
Saving machine for woman’s use should be 
the best; it is truest economy to get a 
sewing-machine bearing this trade-mark. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES 
A SINGER THE BEST. 


Sold on [:stalmcnts. Youcantry cne Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


A labor- 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


22 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


LIFE & GLORIOUS DEEDS | 


Admiral Dewey 


BY J. L. STICKNEY, 


BSS _ Is now ready. Nothing like it to coin 
money. Agents wanted. Quick. 


Big profits. Apply 


sales, 
-atvonce to 


OCCIDENTAL PUBLISHING €O. 
M. A. THOMPSON, PROP., - 


Oakland, Cal. 
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SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures painful, 
smarting, nervous feet and ingrowing nails 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age, Allen’s Foot-Kase makes tight or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for sweating, 
callous, and hot, tired aching feet. it 
Sold by all druggists and shoe stores. By mail for 
-25c. in stamps, Trial package FREE. Address, 
Allen 8. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. | 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, aes. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. | 


HOTEL RAMONA. 


130 street - - #£=San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M.C. A. 


t-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
“Hot aed Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all parts of the City the 
“door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
-monthly rates. European plan. 


‘Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Manager. 
‘Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 
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HOME COMFORTS AT 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 
Francisco, Cal. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families 


THE WAR IS OVER 
-and you can now visit the beautiful naval sts- 


tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fa t, 


Steamer Monticelfo 


Mission St. pier, returring same day. 
Bor time table see daily papers. 


“Fare - 


The Mentone 


- .=° 50c Each Way 


| cessful years, 


Oregon. 


WILLMETTE PRESBYTERY.—The min- 
isters, elders and representatives from 
the missionary societies are eagerly look- 
ing forward to the coming in our midst 
of Dr. Charles Thompson of the Home 
Mission Board. We trust much good 
will result from Dr. Thompson’s visit 
among us; that both may be benefitted; 
that he may see our needs, and will send. 
to us ‘helpers’? who are earnest and con- 
secrated. The thirty-second year of 
Albany College closes with its com- 
mencement exercises next week, June 
This has been one of the most suc- 
A new professor bas re- 
cently been added to its competent corps 
of instructors. There are twelve gradu- 
ates from its different courses. Two 
years have been added to its normal 
course, called the English course. Grad- 


Good news from the different churches 
in the presbytery comes to us, of growth. 
and financial prosperity. What glad 
notes of praise should go up frem the 
Presbyterian church!. With hearts full 
of thanksgiving and praise, we should. 
go steadily onward, accomplishing more 
or our Lord and Master the coming year 


| than ever before. 


FuLTON.—Chaplain L. R. Groves, from 


‘Vancouver Barracks, Wash., lectured in 


behalf of the ladies’ aid society in this 
church on June 2, giving an interesting 
account of army life in Cuba as he ex- 
perienced it. This faithful chaplain was 
formerly a Presbyterian pastor. 
Washington. 
GOLDENDALE.—June was Chil- 
dren’s Day in the fullest meaning of the 
term, in our church work for this year. 
The Children’s Day program as prepared 
by our Board was rendered with good 


success, and was well appreciated by the 


congregation. A special feature of the 
program was the primary exercise in 
which the childish voices united insongs 


of praise and adoration to the Good|/ 


Shepherd. A collection forthe Sabbath- 
school missionary Board was taken, 
amounting to $7.09. The success of the 
exercise was largely due to the earnest 
efforts of our pastor’s wife, Mrs. Steele. 
Our Sabbath-school is small, but the at- 


tendance is regular. 


Eastern. 


Columbus.—The Rev. S. S. 
Palmer, pastor of the Broad-street Pres- 
byterian church, welcomed fifty-seven 
new members on Sabbath; June 4. This 
promising church has now a member- 
ship approaching six hundred. | 


A Bell That Sells Well. 

More sales and abundant satisfaction 
make a pretty good ‘criterion of success 
in manufacturing, and the year just past 
shows such a record for the C. S. Bell 
Company, of Hillsboro, O.,in the maau- 


facture of >teel Alloy Bells. This old- | 
established “house takes pride in the 


many letters it receives from purehasers 
of the Steel Alloy Bells, praising them 
inthe highest degree, proving that the 


Aubergier’ 2 


“DIVINE INDWELLING’ 
E. WoopwarRD BROWN. | 


Toronto, Chicago. For sale by 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
637 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Piano Tuner 


Tel., BLACK 3011. 
Hockett Bros. & Co, 230 Fost Street. | 


San Francisco, Cal. 


juates from this course should : reflect. PE ORGAN 
| much credit upon their Alma Mater. | 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials 


Trym W.H. WISEMAN 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in| 
IZ1l Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
TEL. SUTTER 151. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. | 


Pastilles of 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis 
Whooping pam’ Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleep and quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


Mailed 


Any of the following 
named articles at price 
named if you refer 
to this paper in the 


order. 

Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Kid Gloves 

1 Pair Men’s or Bove” Working Gloves... 
Saxony Yarn, Highest 10 
1 Pair Ladies’ Ki Shoes, Sunday. Style ........ 1.65 
1 Pair ladies’ Highest Grade Kid shoes....., 2.50 
10 Papers Needles, assorted kinds... 


Published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 


>. 


| 
| 
= 
| or Sliced Animals 
om Gent's Cambric Handkerchiefs, white... 38 
_ SMITHS’ CASH STORE. 
| 25°27 Market St., S. F. 
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$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that isCatarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and givingthe patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faith in 
its curative powers that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails tocure. Send for 
list of testimonials. | 


| Address, F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. O. 
by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


ROBERT DICKSON, 
Gen’! N. Y. 


2 ‘ \ 
* 


OF LONDON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid, $1 20,000,000 


REST RESORT. 


LYTTON, SONOMA CO., CAL, 


Fully equipped hotel and twelve 

cottages lighted by gas; running 
water; steam heat. Beautiful 
location; grand scenery; unri- 
valed soda and seltzer springs; 
baths; swimming pool of soda 
water; pleasures galore. No 
STAGING; 3% hours from San 
Francisco; telephone and tele- 
graph service; 1000 acres of 
wooded hills and dales. Terms, 
$7 to $12 per week. Write for 
circulars. 


FRANK W. DICKSON, 
Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


Erchange 


= 


0701 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
‘‘Blaud’’ stamped on each pill. 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 
Roofing Paints. 


Good Qualities. Fair Prices. 


Prepared Roofing. 


Circulars Free. 


PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO.) 


113 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA'S IDEZL 


high standard of quality set for these 


bells in the beginning has been more 
than maintained. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the materials of which these 
bells are made has nearly doubled in 
price, the makers will continue their do- 
nation of one-half of the price while the 
present stock lasts. 


THE YANKEES’ “DROPPED EGGS.” 


What we in New England call 
dropped eggs all the rest of the 
country call poached eggs, but I am 
going to stick to the name in spite of 
everything, and call the method I 
am going to give you now ‘ ‘dropped 
eggs.”’ 

Put one quart of boiling water, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoon- 
full of vinegar in a frying-pan. Place 
in the pan as many muffin-rings as 
there are eggs to be dropped, and set 
the pan where the water will just bub- 
ble at ‘one side. Break each egg 
carefully and drop it gently into a 
ring. If an egg seems not exactly 
fresh or if the yolk breaks do not use 
it. Cook until the whites of the 
eggs are firmly set, then gently pour 
off the water, remove the rings, and 


|lift the eggs with a cake-turner; 


place them on slices of buttered toast, 
and serve at once. Putting them in 
muffin-rings makes it much easier to 


It may take a littte practice to serve 
a dish perfectly, but when once you 
get the knack you will wonder that 
you ever had any trouble or thought 
it at once hard to do.— Woman's 
Home Companion. 


Scotch Eggs.—Boil five eggs very 
hard, take off the shells, and cover 
the whites with a veal forcemeat, 
highly seasoned. Brush them over 
with the yolk of a beaten egg, bread- 
crumb them, and fry them a nice 
brown, and serve them whole with a 
little good gravy in the dish.—Amer- 
tcan Cultivator. — 


do them and bring them out whole. 


A Glove Cleaner—Heat two fluid 
ounces of water and dissolve in it 
three troy ounces of white castile 
soap. When nearly cold add two 
fluid ounces of lavelle water and one 
drachm of water of ammonia. This 
will form a paste, which is to be 
rubbed on the gloves witha bit of 
fine flannel slightly moistened in clean 
water. 


A Hopeless Case From Virginia. The 
Family Doctor Could Do No More. 


RED HILL, Alb. Co., Dec. 28, 1898. 
Dr. D. M. BYE, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR S1R—I[ have delayed to write 
until to-day, wishing to give a full ac- 
count. The cancer on my wife’s face 
had to be treated the second time on 
about one-third of the originalsore. Our 
family doctor had given up the case, 
saying he could do no more. From ap- 
pearances, the sore is healed, and we 
hope permanently. Thanks, many 
thanksto youand your remedies. Yours 
most truly, 

Persons afflicted with Cancer or Tumo1 
may address Dr. D. M. Bye, Lock Box 


25, Indianapolis, Ind., and he will send 


them books and papers free, giving 
prices of treatment and hundreds of let- 
ters from the afflicted in every part of 
the United States and Canada who have 
been cured; also half-tone cuts from 
photographs showing facts that cannot 
be questioned. 


4 


~ 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of § 
athe World as the Best Tonic for Corva- f 
Slescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid! 

Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- § 

creases the Appetite, strengthens the § 

Nerves and builds up the entire System. & 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot . 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF , 
16,600 FRANCS aT Faris. 


OSTEOPATHY 


The Science of Treating 


Disease Without Medicine. 


Deformities, Dislocated Bones, and Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 
Booklet on OSTEOPATHY will be sent free to any address. For particulars, write or call on 


DR. Cc. A. BURROWS 


Professor at California College of Osteopathy 


Hours, 9 To 4 


927 MARKET ST., San Francisco 


’PHONE, SouTH 760 


Consultation and examination free. 


—_ 
| | 
| 
A.D.1720. | 
| 
| 
Shingle Stains. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 


for their children while teething, with perfect 


success. It soothes the child. softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


“Could you suggest some suitable 
badge for our ‘Don’t Worry Club?’ ”’ 
asked the type-writer boarder. ‘‘How 
would a pine knot do?’’ asked the 
Cheerful Idiot.—Jndianapolis Jour- 
nal, 


The mer 
who do dar. 
ing deeds in 
battle, are 
, men whose 
AY arteries pul- 
 fich, red, vital 
gir blood of health. 
‘The same is true of the 
men who win success 
in the battles of work 
and business. When 
a man’s is slug- 
gish, his digestion i1- 
paired, and his stoim- 
ach weak, his blood 
soon gets thin and im- 
pure. The biood is the stream of life. If 
itis impure every vital organ in the body is 
Serevent nourished and becomes weak 
and diseased and fails to perform its proper 
functions in the economy of life. The vic- 
tim suffers from loss of appetite and sleep, 
wind, pain, fulness and swelling of the 
stomach after meals, bad taste in the 
mouth, foul breath, imaginary lump of 
food in the throat, headaches, giddiness, 
drowsiness, heavy head and costiveness. 


All of these conditions and their causes 
are promptly cured by the use of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
brings back the keen edge of appetite, 
‘makes the digestion perfect and the liver 
active. It makes rich, red, pure blood, 
filled with the life-giving elements of the 
food that build healthy tissues, firm flesh, 


strong muscles and vibrant nerve fibers. It. 


invigorates and vitalizes the whole body, 
and imparts mental power and elasticity. 
It cures 98 per cent. of all cases of con- 
sumption, strengthens weak lungs, stops 
bleeding from lungs, spitting of blood. 
obstinate lingering coughs and kindred 
ailments. 


Costiveness, constipation and torpidity 
of the liver are surely, speedily and per- 
manently cured by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. They are tiny, sugar-coated gran- 
ules. One little ‘‘ Pellet’’ is a gentle laxa- 
tive, and two a mild cathartic. They never 

ipe. They stimulate and strengthen the 
jaded o1gans until aregular habit 1s formed 
and may then be discontinued without a 
return of the trouble. They stimulate. 
invigorate and regulate the stomach, liver 
and bowels. Medicine stores sell them, 
and have no ovher pills that “are just 
as good,’’ 


Humor. 


A Curious Play upon Words. 


The following amusing illustration 
of the various uses which a single 
word can sometimes be made to 
serve in the English language is 
going the rounds: 

‘‘A sleeper is one whosleeps. A 
sleeper is that in which the sleeper 
sleeps. A sleeper is that on which 
the sleeper that carries the sleeper 
while he sleeps runs. Therefore, 
while the sleeper sleeps in_ the 
sleeper, the sleeper. carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper, 
jumps off the sleeper, and wakes the 


sleeper in the sleeper by striking the 
| sleeper under tbe sleeper, and there 


is no longer any sleeper sleeping in 
the sleeper.’’ 


‘‘We like your house, Mr. Daw- 
son,” said the old gentleman who 
thought of renting it for the season, 
‘but you say in your advertisement 
that you won’t take people with chil- 
dren.”’ 

‘“‘That’s true,’’ said Dawson. ‘‘l 
can’t really; they do so much dam- 
age.’’ | 

‘TI don’t think you’d suffer much 
from mine, sir,’’ said the old gentle- 
man. 
‘‘T cannot make an exception in 
your case, sr,’’ returned Dawson, 
with some irritation, and the deal 
was declared off. 

A few days later Dawson discov- 
ered that the old gentleman’s chil- 
dren consisted of two unmarried 
daughters, aged thirty-eight and 
forty, respectively.—-Harper’s Bazar. 


When lawyer meets humorist, to 
modify an old saw, then comes the 
tug of tongues. At a New England 
society dinner some years ago, Mark 
Twain had just finished a piquant ad- 
dress when Mr. Evarts arose, shoved 
both his hands down into his trousers’ 
pockets, as was his habit, and laugh- 
ingly remarked, ‘‘Doesn’t it strike 
this company as a little unusual that 
a professional humorist should be 
funny?’ Mark Twain waited until 
the laughter excited by this sally had 
subsided, and then drawled out, 
‘‘Doesn’t it strike this company as a 
little unusual that a lawyer should 
have his hands in his own pockets?”’ 
Christian Observer. 


Use Allen’s Foot-Ease in Your 


Gloves. 

-A lady writes: “I shake Allen’s Foot-Kase 
into my gloves and rub a little on my hands. It 
saves my gloves hy abso bing perspiration. It is 
a most dainty toilet powder.’’ We invite the at- 
tention of physicians and nurses to the absolute 
purity of Allen’s Foot-EKase. Dr. W.C. Abbott, 
editor of the Chicago Clinic says: ‘‘It is a grand 
preparation; I am using it constantly in my 
practice.”? Ali drug and shoes stores sell it, 25 
cents. Sample sent FREE. Address, Allen §S. 
Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


b» Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 


W.C. WRIGHT. S. WRIGHT. 
N. GRAY & CO.., 
> UNDERTA HERS 


» 641-643-645 Sacramento Street. 
? Cor. Webb, San Francisco. 


Embalming a Specialty 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. Tel. Black 2066 


H. LeBARON SMITH > 


The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


Owned and Offices ed by 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only l.aundry in California where goods are 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room for more. 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, south 231 
Send postal and we will call. 


J. G. Thomas, Lima, O. 


UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
| SWEETER, MORE 

Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22/Clay St., S.F. 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 


BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Ma. 


_BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. gg Sena fc: 
 Vatalogue. The C.S. BELL CO.. Hillsboro. © 
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THE OCCIDENT 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


June 12th. 


Tne Canal Commission will soon start 
for the Isthmus. It is to report to Con- 
gress by January Ist. 


The question of England's relations to 
the Transvaal may come up in the Peace 
Conference. It is being talked of pri- 


It is said that Admiral Dewey will not 
accept the Washington home given him 
by subscription, and that he prefers to aid 
old soldiers with the sum. 

The French Ministry to-day resigned 
upon the vote against them of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. M. Dupuy has, by his 
display of militia yesterday, effectually | 
alienated from himself the sympathies of | 
all classes. 


The question about the boundary line 
between Alaska and Canada is probably 
nearing amicable settlement. There is, 


however, some fear expressed at Wash- | 


ington that England may demand con- 


cession of the nature of no duties over 
this line. | 
June 13th. 


M. Poincaire is trying to form a cabinet 
for France, but with little prospect of suc- 
cess, the Radicals opposing him at every 
point. 

Chamberlain admitted in the House of 
Commons that he knew Kruger was dis- 
tributing arms among men in the British 
colony of Natal. | 


A fierce battle occurred south of Ma- 
nila, the Tagalos being driven from the 
field with great loss. Reports say Gen- 
eral Luna was assassinated by order of 


Aguinaldo. 
June 14th. 


Two of the mines at Wardner, Idaho, 
started up to-day, the men being pro- 
tected by the United States troops. 


_An organized movement takes place in 
New York for the purpose of buying and 


preserving the famous Killarney Lakes, 


Ireland. 
June 15th. 


The Yukon is reported free of ice to-|. 


day. 

Crosby, retired, died at 
Washington, aged 76. 

Miners in Colorado strike, and it is 
thought 30,000 men will be thrown out of 
employment. 

Servian and Turkish forces are reported 
to have clashed in the Javnolitza district 
of the Balkans to-day. © 


Grand Jury at Wardner, Idaho, to-day 
indicted fifty men for participation 
the riots of April 29th. 


The Occident 


84 Donohoe Bidg, San Francisco, Cal. 
1170 [tarket Street. 


JUNE 21, 1899. 


The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a _ First- 
Class Advertising Medium. 


Entered at San Frencisco Post (ffice as second- 
slass matter. 


TERMS: | 
‘Pee Year, in Advance............ $2 00 
To Foreign 2 50 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly 
when the vear for which their subscription is paid 
expires. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 
Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft, and should be made payable to THE Occ!- 
OENT. 


The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
‘ime your subscription has been paid. When 
noney is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 


(f the label is not corrected within three weeks, 


rlease notify us.” 


This paper is mailed regularly to all subscribers 
antil definite orders in writing are received and 
ill arrearages paid in full. 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 
must give the old and the new addressat the same 
time. 

Address all communications to ‘‘ THE OccI- 
DENT,’’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. 


Letters ofa personal nature may be addressed 
to the Editor, P. ©. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 


Classical, Literary and Scien- 
tific. 
THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 


MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Winter term begins January 3, 
jae For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 

ent, . | | 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 311. 


‘OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig, 
Germany. 


TE -CHER OF Organ and 


Harmony...... 


| orga Piano, 
Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 


Church, S. F. Director of Music state Institu- 


tion tor the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2514 
Octavia St. San Francisco, Cal._ 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OcCIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
Buiiding, San Francisco. | 


MOUNT TAIALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M.. 
Head Master 


COLLEGE 


The Oldest 


Protestant Scfool for Girls on the Pactic Coast 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare | 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
8180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS.C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Begins August 2d, 1899. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Ofters a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 

College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. | 

There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 


WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding ana Day School for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


_This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and commodious 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It gives full Seminary and 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 
| R ev. Edward B. Church, A. M 


in | College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 


For further information address the Principal 
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Richard P. Bland of Missouri, for more. 


than twenty years past a prominent figure 
in the national Congress, died to-day. 


Five Government transports are filling 
out in this harbor to carry additional 


troops to Manila. 
Aguinaldo to-day personally led an at- 


THE OCUIDENT 


| 


| | | 
‘Wor thirty years the STANDARD of ExceLLENCE.| Those headaches that the family do-. 

| The Leader in all modern improvements. tor don’t cure are caused by eye-straiu. 
| The money you spend on headach> 


tack upon General McArthur’s. lines, but Don't fail to see it Sewing Machine cures will pay for permanent relief in the 


was driven back disastrously. 


One of the buildings of the State Re-_ 
form School at Whittier burned to-day. 


Loss, $10,000, and no insurance. 


There is prospect of an early settlement 
of the strike difficulties in Colorado mines 
and smelter works. 


War department informs General Shafter 


| before buying shape of proper glasses. 


STANDARD PAPER "ATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send fo 
Catalogue. 


W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 16 Kearny St. 


that two cannon captured at Santiago de 


Cuba will be given to California—one for | 


Los Angeles and one for this city. 

A milk trust is forming in this city. 
Not a combination of the gentle Bossies. 
The dealers are attempting to control the 
market. The old, old story. 


The American gunboat Wilmington is 
reported from Rio de Janiero to have 
ascended the Amazon river to within a 
few hundred miles of the Pacific ocean. 


The Venezuela Arbitration Commission 
was formally opened in Paris to-day. 
Professor Martens of Russia presides; 


England is represented by Lord Chief- 


Justice Russell and Lord Justice Collins; 


Chief-Justice Melville W. Fuller and Jus- 


tice David J. Brewer represent the 


United States. Ex-President Harrison 
and Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy are the 
chief counsel for Venezuela. | 


June 17th. 


Great volcanoes in Hawaii and the 
New Hebrides reported active. 


The proposed gigantic milk trust in this 
city appears doomed to failure. Most of 
the dealers refuse to enter the combine. 


The Vanderbilts are reported to have 
purchased the valuable Fair holdings at 
North Beach, this city, as an entrance for 
the transcontinental road. 


June 18th. 


The transport Sherman reaches Manila 
with nearly 2,000 troops who left this port 
May 24th. | | 

President McKinley and party spent 
Sunday at Holyoke, Mass., attending 
church twice during the day. 


Governor Sayers of Texas has received 
the acceptance of seventeen state Gov- 


_ernors to be present at the Anti-Trust 


Convention to be held at St. Louis Sep- 
tember 2oth. 


; 


FREE TO YOU! 


Something New! 


FAMOUS WOMEN 
of the BIBLE 


i 


| 


SQA. 


Pa 


Over 450) large double column 
pages. 100 elegant half-tone and 
other engravings. Its beauty 
and utility beyond description. 
Pastors, S. S Superintendents, 
Teachers, Mothers, Everybody 
wants it. NoS. S. Library, Read- 
ing’Room or private home should 
be without it. Agents wanted. 
Apply for particulars to : 
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| OCCIDENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Ait = 


Electric Elevator on Office Floor.<@&@ 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, S. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every 
room. All Market street cars run within 
one block of the house. Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1530 


Guaranteed. Prices’ MUERCHANT TAILOR, 


HOUSE 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor. 


S. F., Cal, 
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